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A CID DRAMA OF 1639 


The cycle of Cid dramas begins, so far as is known, in 1579 with 
El cerco de Zamora by Juan de la Cueva. Before 1609 Guillen de 
Castro had written Las mocedades del Cid, a play which, though ex- 
ceedingly national in its use of history, legends, and romances, fur- 
nishes nevertheless an idea of universal appeal in the struggle between 
love and honor. In December, 1636, the “tragi-comédie” Le Cid of 
Corneille was represented in Paris with tremendous success, carrying 
the name of the hero and of the author to all parts of Europe. 

The result in France was twofold—first the enmity of other 
writers and especially that of Cardinal Richelieu, which gave rise to 
the so-called “querelle du Cid.” The political reasons back of the 
attitude of the great Cardinal are the only ones necessary to be con- 
sidered here. There were in France at this time two parties, one 
headed by the Spanish queen Anne of Austria, wife of Louis XIII, 
the other the anti-Spanish party under the leadership of Richelieu. 
In this year, 1636, the Spaniards had invaded France and had been 
driven out only a month or so before ; but the war was not finished and 
Richelieu was the one who was carrying it on in spite of the queen. 
At this critical moment there appeared Corneille’s play, which, while 
shorn of the special national traits which characterized Castro’s 
drama and while emphasizing the struggle between love and honor, 
did nevertheless present to the French public a great Spanish hero, 
victorious not only on the battlefield but also in two duels and this 
shortly after the Cardinal had prohibited duels in France. 

The second result of Corneille’s success was the production of 
two other plays during 1637—La suite et le mariage du Cid, by Ur- 
bain Chevreaux, and La vraie suite du Cid, by le Sieur Desfontaines. 
In both the love scenes form the main part. In the former the In- 
fanta cannot forget Rodrigo and plots with D. Sancho, Jimena’s lover 
(though not the Infante as in Corneille) to separate them, but in the 
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duel that follows the Cid disarms him and marries Jimena. In the 
second play Rodrigo is helped in his victory against the Moors by 
the Infanta of Cordoba who is in love with him, while D. Fernando, 
King of Sevilla, wishes the Cid to marry the Infanta his sister, while 
he himself marries Jimena! The Cid and Jimena, however, remain 
faithful to each other, and the two Infantas content themselves with 
other suitors. Though neither of these plays is of literary value, yet 
the general effect was, as in the case of Corneille, that of exalting a 
hero of the enemy country. 

But two years later there was published a little book by an author 
about whom almost nothing is known except what he himself says. 
Timothée de Chillac is called in the Privilége du Roy “Sieur de 
Chillac, Juge des Gabelles de sa Majesté en la ville de Beaucaire en 
Languedoc.” Some think he was born in Languedoc and it is said 
that at the age of twenty he received a crown for his poetry which 
was published in 1599. He was evidently a friend of Richelieu and 
enemy of the enemies of France, and believed that it was time to put 
an end to so much praise of a Spanish national hero. So he writes 
and publishes a play bearing the following title page: 


L’Ombre / dv Comte / de Gormas, / et / La Mort dv Cid, / 
Tragi-comedie. / A Paris / chez Cardin Besogne, au Palais /en la 
Gallerie des Prisonniers, aux / Rozes vermeilles / M.DC.XXXIX / 

Avec Priuilege du Roy. 


The book bears the stamp of the Bibliothéque du Roy, Palais Royal, 
and was given by George Ticknor to the Boston Public Library in 
1871. There is a reference to the author in Volume 5 of the Histoire 
du théatre francais, published in Paris, 1745, and also in Volume 3 
of Anecdotes dramatiques, by Jean M. B. Clement (Paris, 1775). 
The former says the play was never represented, and the latter that 
it was given in 1640, which would be the year following its publica- 
tion. The Biographie universelle (1813) and the Nouvelle Biogra- 
phie générale (1857) make no reference to the play. The Privilége 
is dated September 16, 1639. There is a difference of opinion as to 
the other books that Chillac may have written. 

The only introduction is an “epistre” addressed: A Monseignevr / 
Peminentissime / Cardinal Dvc / de Richelieu. The first two para- 
graphs are in the ordinary form of fulsome praise of the Cardinal, 
for example: 
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We really ought to be ashamed to present before your Eminence the 
lives and fortunes of those of another nation, for your deeds and triumphs 
furnish us every day with sufficient material for our theaters. But as the 
sun dazzles our eyes by its excess of brightness, as the thunder deafens 
our ears by its force, so our highest thoughts are dazzled by the brightness 
of your glory. 


In the third paragraph Chillac gives us a bit of French history. 


This is the year, Sire, when according to prediction we are to make 
tragedies out of the defeats of our enemies, we are to behold all nations 
weep their misfortunes, we are to make actors out of their leaders and 
transform their towns into our theaters, fill the acts and scenes with our 
exploits and let their funeral rites furnish material for our farces. In 
short what more have we to fear? Heaven declares itself on our side; 
the sea belongs to the French [Richelieu was much interested in building 
a powerful navy and a few years before had conquered the English at 
La Rochelle] ; we have a Dauphin to calm the waves [a pun on the word 
as Louis XIV was born the year before] and Neptune who has humbled 
himself under the law of the father is now going to hand over the trident 
to the son [i.e., the Dauphin] to embellish his arms and to be united with 
our Fleurs de Lys. 


_ The play opens in Sevilla with two scenes similar to those in 
Corneille between the Infanta and Leonor and Jimena and Elvira but 
in inverse order. 

Leonor reproaches the Infanta for her sadness and for thinking 
so much of a lover. The Infanta replies that it is true she cannot 
forget Rodrigo; “Rodrigue est mon soleil, | carry him in my heart 
day and night. He is victorious over the Moors and brings their 
princes and kings as captives.” To a second rebuke she complains: 


“Et quand je le désire, une autre me le vole” 


and adds: “My father has taken away that which love gave me.” Al- 
though this was done on account of the inequality of blood and 
birth, she insists that his bravery and valor put him on an equality 
with her, that one who triumphs over kings can wear their crown and 
the Moors already call him “Cid.” She loves the hero who maintains 
the empire of Castille. Leonor insists on her part that it is shameful 
that a cavalier should capture the heart of a princess; he belongs to 
Jimena and the Infanta has no right to love where she cannot marry 
nor could the king receive a vassal as a son-in-law. The King of 
Denmark would marry her and she has it in her power to enamour 
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him instead of a soldier. The Infanta says that Leonor does not 
understand, that scorn never did cure such a malady and that these 
words only inflame her love. The scene closes with a short summary 
by the Page who, instead of acting as an attendant or messenger as 
in Corneille’s play, takes the part of the chorus and after remarking 
that love triumphs, adds: “As far as I am concerned, I prefer to die 
from love’s arrows than from a cannon ball.” 

In the second scene Jimena is troubled not over the question of 
whom her father may wish her to marry as in Le Cid, but over some- 
thing much worse. Elvira wonders what is happening that she 
trembles and her hair stands on end and her heart becomes like ice, 
and Jimena explains: “C’est !ombre de mon pére,” he comes at night, 
complains of his death as the result of an act of frenzy and not of 
valor, but rejoices that his son, the young count, who has for ten 
years been fighting the Mohammedans, will return and restore his 
lost honor. He says Jimena’s love is a crime, that Heaven is horrified 
to witness in one and the same day the death of the father and the 
marriage of the daughter [neither Castro nor Corneille limits the time 
to this extent]. Leonor tries to calm her by saying she should leave 
the dead to the dead and all this is simply the effect of melancholy. 
Jimena replies that she has heard and seen it. Nothing more can be said. 

Scene 3 returns to the Infanta and Leonor. Chillac’s treatment of 
the Infanta is quite different from that of Corneille. The latter rep- 
resents her as consistently struggling against her love during the 
whole play (i.e., twenty-four hours). In the first act of Le Cid she 
confesses her love to Leonor but realizes she is the daughter of a king 
and only awaits the marriage of Jimena to make her love impossible. 
But in the second act when she realizes that the duel will undoubtedly 
put an end to all thoughts of a marriage between the Cid and Jimena, 
hope again springs up and she argues that it would not be impossible 
for her to marry the conqueror of the Moors, Portuguese, and Ara- 
gonese, one who may be king of Granada. Even in the fifth act she 
laments the fate that separates her from Rodrigo but at last she de- 
cides (scene 3) that if she does love, it is not Rodrigo the simple 
cavalier but the great Cid the conqueror of two kings, yet even this 
love she will conquer and be the friend of Jimena. 

This long struggle does not please Chillac, who reserves a happier 
fate for the Infanta. So here in the third scene of the first act she 
tells Leonor that she has conquered her love, Rodrigo may have Ji- 
mena and only disdain remains in her heart. But the Page remarks: 
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The flame of love is of short duration in the hearts of our ladies and 
barely touches their soul. Rodrigo used to charm her, but now she has 
forgotten him. 


In scene four the spirit of the dead count appears to both Jimena 
and Elvira, accuses the former of a lack of the sense of honor, for 
instead of revenging the injury she marries the Cid. He says—Love 
overcomes your reason, you allow my murderer to come to my house 
to offer you the sword with which he killed me. 


Ton ame plus d’amour que de douleur atteinte, 
Aprés que ton Amant eut esteint mon flambeau, 
Osa dire en faisant sa plainte, 

La moitié de ma vie a mis l'autre au tombeau. 


The last line is quoted word for word from the words of Jimena 
to Elvira in Corneille. The Ghost continues: Horror has brought me 
out of the tomb; my anger has driven me to madness to see my 
murderer in your nuptial couch and to realize that he who has taken 
my life should have my inheritance. It is true I have only the desire 
of revenge and not the power but my son is coming, a man of 
relentless heart. He will revenge my death. Note that these words of 
impotent desire express the feelings of Rodrigo’s father in the two 
original plays—he would revenge but cannot on account of age and 
so calls on his son. 

There is here an interesting side question as to the possibility of 
Chillac having read Hamlet, although the first recorded translation 
to French was in 1745 by de la Place. The ghost appears to Hamlet 
and after referring to his present dwelling speaks of a tale that 
would “harrow up the soul,” of his murder, of the marriage of the 
murderer to the wife of the murdered, dwells on the horror of seeing 
such a man occupy his place, and finally calls upon his son Hamlet to 
revenge his death. 

The second act opens with a scene at court. The king refers to 
the war with the Moors and wonders that they are not yet tired of 
being beaten. Don Arias comes in and reports the latest news: The 
enemies’ ships are approaching, those of the Moors, Persians, and 
Aragonese, but they are awaiting a favorable wind and Heaven is 
on the side of the Castilian. The Prince, who is represented as a 
boy (Castro’s idea), entreats his father to let him go and fight. The 
king refuses on account of his age and the courtiers present, including 
Don Diego the Cid’s father, praise his courage and boldness. 
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In scene two, Elvira reports to Jimena that the young Count has 
returned and Jimena is frightened, knowing he will revenge the 
death of her father. Then the scene changes from Sevilla to a place 
outside the walls of Toledo. The Count has arrived, is planning for 
the duel, and is showing his friend Teandre, a French Baron, the 
place where he will meet the foe. Teandre is glad to be his second 
and to make the necessary arrangements. The Page closes the scene 
with the words: 


“Ce monstre doit mourir des mains de ces Alcides.” 


(Is this a play on the word Cid?) Teandre takes the challenge to the 
Cid and Rodrigo laments that, having killed the father, he must kill 
the son. 

In the next scene the two meet for the duel. The Count accosts 
Rodrigo with the words: “Here is the fatal place, thou murderer 
without heart, where thou wilt lose both life and honor.” The Cid 
tells him to think of his own defense, and the Count replies that 
Heaven will revenge the murder of his father. They fight. The 
Count wounds Rodrigo, who says it is nothing. But in an instant he 
cries: “I am hit, this mortal thrust pierces my breast.” The Count 
follows up his advantage with the words: “This will bring thy life 
and my plan to a close,” and Rodrigo falls dead. With the exclama- 
tion that he is satisfied, now that he sees his sword wet to the hilt in 
the blood of the murderer, the Count requests Don Sancho (Rodrigo’s 
second) to return to the king and offer his services against the Moors. 
Don Sancho agrees and, after the Count leaves, he comments on the 
change of fortune and decides it will not be the part of wisdom to 
spend time weeping for the Cid. In the meantime Jimena and Elvira 
are wondering if it will be possible to stop the duel and why Rodrigo 
delays in coming. 

Don Arias has received word of the duel and, on his way to the 
king, remarks that the Count had more reason to kill the Cid than 
the Cid had to kill his father. He then tells the king what the Count 
has already accomplished against the Moors and relates the story of 
the duel. In the midst of it, the aged Don Diego enters and as he 
hears what has happened he falls dead. The king thinks it is the 
effect of grief, the Prince says he is too old to bear anything, and one 
of the courtiers suggests that the father and son are so united that 
the two bodies are animated by one soul and when one dies the other 
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has no reason for living. The king fears that the death of the Cid 
will mean a weakening of his kingdom but the Prince argues in favor 
of the Count, since a blow in the face is felt much less keenly than 
the death of a father. 

Don Sancho then arrives and the king gives him permission to 
speak, adding : “Rodrigo has died. I pardoned his offense and I shall 
not do less by the Count. That is all a thing of the past, tell us about 
the battles.” The messenger replies that the Count, who came to 
Castille after filling Sicily and Greece with his fame, has been chosen 
General-in-chief by his uncle and the Council of War and has con- 
quered on the sea, while his friend the Baron de Teandre has over- 
come the land forces and made the Moors “bite the dust.” The king 
asks who this Baron may be, and Don Sancho replies that he is the 
intimate friend of the Count; each one is a half of the other’s being, 
one heart beats in the two bodies although one is Castilian and the 
other French. He then reports the great triumph they will have with 
the King of Aragon, ten chiefs, 400 Moors and Persians, and twelve 
ships taken in the different battles ; but, he says, “soon the enemy will 
return with reinforcements and the two great leaders will have to 
meet them again if they can be induced to stay in Castille.” 

The fourth act opens with the lament of Jimena who has just 
heard of the death of her husband. The stanzas are very interesting 
for we see in her the struggle which Corneille and Castro attributed 
to the Cid. Rodrigo must decide between his father and his betrothed ; 
Jimena is torn between love to her brother and to her husband. Each 
weighs in the balance the duty toward family and toward love. 
Rodrigo decides for honor, Jimena decides for death, as being kinder 
to her than her brother since it will reunite her with her husband. 

In scene two the Count has returned from his exploits and the 
king praises him, hopes that the report will go throughout the world 
that Mars is the head of the Spanish army, and makes him General. 
The Count replies (almost in the words of Rodrigo in Corneille) 
that he is abashed at receiving such praise since he owes all he has to 
the king, but he adds that it will be impossible for him to remain 
in Castille since the king of Sicily has made him general of his army 
and he is needed there. The king assures him that he can obtain 
more from Castille than from Sicily and tells him to bring back 
to Sevilla the brave Baron whose deeds of prowess have filled the 
country, that people may know that France as well as Thrace has 
its Mars. It will be remembered that Sicily as well as a good share 
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of Italy belonged to Spain at this time, but for many years there 
had been trouble between France and Spain over its possession. 

The bravery, courtesy, and fine appearance of the Count, who 
appears among the courtiers “comme un nouveau soleil,” has a great 
influence over all and the Infanta confesses to Leonor that love has 
entered her heart but she will try to conceal it. The Page again 
closes the scene with these words: “Madame is in love and of what 
use is it to try to hide a fire which the Ocean itself cannot put out. 
With the exception of the Prince the Count is the most favored man 
here and if now her lover will soon be her husband.” 

In the midst of all this rejoicing, Elvira laments that the world 
has lost all of its joy: 


Ma Maistresse aujourd’hui se rend Religieuse 
Et hier on mit mon Maistre et son Pére au tombeau. 


She also decides to go into the cloister where she and her mistress 
can pray for the dead who rest in the tomb. All the family of the 
Cid having disappeared, the fifth act can devote itself to the greatness 
of the Count and the love of the Infanta. 

The Count is uncertain what to do and wishes he were two 
persons to save Castile and Sicily. But Teandre assures him that 
he should stay in Castile; in three days the Moors will return with 
their allies ; the king is too old and the Prince too young to do any- 
thing and besides all this he can receive the hand of the Infanta as 
a reward. The Count is quite overcome by such undeserved honor 
and decides to stay. The Prince begs his sister to do her part to 
retain the Count and assures her he will be the King of Aragon. 
Finally the King himself promises the Count the hand of the Infanta, 
telling him that they wish to make the conqueror of the Moors a 
prisoner of love. The Count again expresses his unworthiness of 
such honor and replies that he will live for the Infanta and die 
for the King. Then with all the court assembled the king formally 
places the hand of the Infanta in that of the Count, and the courtiers 
including the Baron de Teandre congratulate him on his success in 
everything that he undertakes. 

Chillac has done his best. Spain’s hero has been killed and the 
country has been saved from the enemy by the aid of the French 
baron. ; 


Auice H. BusHEE 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE 











THE LITERARY WORK OF MANUEL PAYNO 


Of the Mexican novelists of the nineteenth century a few are of 
especial interest for their accurate and detailed portrayals of Mexican 
life. For Mexico—that land of striking contrasts, tropical wealth 
and desert bareness, snowy mountains and torrid lowlands, Spanish 
palaces and Indian hovels, the extremely rich and the most miserably 
poor, the cultured few and the ignorant, superstitious masses—has 
constantly presented to her writers a colorful picture in which both 
nature and humanity vary with each angle from which the whole 
is viewed. The first novelist to turn his attention to the life about 
him in the capital of New Spain was Fernandez de Lizardi, who, in 
El Periquillo Sarniento, portrayed with great detail conditions at the 
opening of the nineteenth century; the next was Manuel Payno y 
Flores, who has given us, in his novels, the best existing pictures of 
Mexican life in the second quarter of the century. 

Payno, a member of a prominent family, had ample opportunity 
to study Mexican society intimately from many angles during his 
long life (1810-94). He early secured an appointment in govern- 
mental service and was sent to Matamoras, where, in the capacity of 
a customs official, he became thoroughly familiar with frontier con- 
ditions. After serving as secretary to General Arista, Payno was 
appointed in 1842 to a secretaryship in the diplomatic service, a 
position which afforded him opportunity to visit both South America 
and Europe. By presidential order he was sent to the United States 
in 1844 to study the penitentiary system; while in New York he 
witnessed the departure of General Taylor and the troops who were 
ordered to the Mexican border. He returned at once to Mexico and 
took an active part in the defense of his country. From 1850 to 
1882 Payno was an important figure in the political life of Mexico. 
He held the post of secretary of the treasury under various execu- 
tives but, due to the enmity of Santa Anna, he was subjected to 
both persecution and exile ; during the period of French intervention, 
he was imprisoned for conspiracy. From the restoration of the 
republic in 1867 until 1882 Payno served as a deputy in the Mexican 
congress. The next ten years he was again in foreign service: at 
Paris as a colonization agent, and at Santander and Barcelona as a 
Mexican consul. Upon his return to Mexico he became president of 
the senate, an office he was holding at the time of his death in 1894. 
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Busily occupied as he was with politics, Payno yet found time to 
write.’ As early as 1839 he had begun to contribute short stories and 
novelettes to such periodicals as El Afio nuevo, and from then until 
1850 his work appeared frequently in El Ateneo mexicano, El Museo 
mexicano, La Revista cientifica y literaria,? and El Album me-xicano.* 
His first novel, El Fistol del Diablo, was the fruit of the two years 
(1842-44) in foreign service. During the fifties and sixties he wrote 
many articles, pamphlets, and books bearing on political and economic 
questions and public improvements, as well as a second novel, El 
Hombre de la Situacién.* While in Spain after 1882 Payno did his 
best work in Los Bandidos de Rio frio, a colorful picture of life in 
Mexico as he had known it. His miscellaneous work includes many 
articles descriptive of Mexico and the United States; a sketch of the 
life of Elizabeth and Mary Stuart; Granaditas, an account of the 
siege of Guanajuato in 1810 by the troops under Hidalgo; and El 
Poeta y el Santo, a translation from the romantic historian Thierry. 

The influence of other French, German, and English romantic 
writers is clearly evident in Payno’s early literary work, especially 
in the short stories and novelettes.* In these he has treated such 
subjects as the lugubrious thoughts of a young girl in love with the 
exiled emperor, Iturbide, who returned to his native land only to be 
executed (Maria); a doctor who falls in love with a patient, a 
beautiful love-sick girl who dies (Un Doctor) ; the love of a man 
for a woman he has merely seen which endures even after her 


1 For further details of the life of Payno, see the Introduction by Alejandro 
Villasefior y Villasefior to Obras de Don Manuel Payno (Mexico, 1901), I, 
v-xvii, in Biblioteca de Autores mexicanos, XXXVI. 

2 During 1845-46 La Revista published about thirty articles by Payno which 
were not republished with his collected works. Some of these are purely liter- 
ary, a few historical, many descriptive of the United States, Mexico, and Cuba, 
while others present his views on agriculture, colonization, and prison reforms. 

8 Vols. I-II (1849) contain twenty-one contributions by Payno. 

*The writer has been unable to obtain a copy of this work. Juan B. 
Iguiniz, in his Bibliografia de Novelistas mexicanos (Mexico, 1926), says that 
of the two volumes only one was published in Mexico in 1861. The publishing 
house of Manuel Leén Sanchez in Mexico City has announced (1928) that 
it is in press. 

5 Selections from these earlier works are to be found in two collections: 
one compiled by Payno himself, Tardes Nubladas: Coleccién de Novelas 
(Mexico, 1871), and one compiled under the direction of Alejandro Villasefior 
y Villasefior which forms the thirty-sixth volume of the Biblioteca de Autores 
mexicanos. 
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death (Amor secreto) ; a young wife whose mind is affected by the 
death of a former admirer (La Loca); and the murder by savage 
Indians of a girl, her family, and her betrothed on the eve of her 
marriage (La Vispera y el Dia de una Boda). Other stories which 
also have a Mexican setting are El Mineral de Plateros, a popular 
legend of the blotting out, through divine intervention, of a crime; 
Trinidad de Juérez, a tale of two lovers in seventeenth-century 
Mexico, victims of an old man’s machinations which lead them 
through the horrors of the Inquisition; and Pepita, La Esposa del 
Insurgente, and Aventura de un Veterano, all tales of the wars of 
independence, which were still fresh in the minds of many. 

Payno did not limit himself to the Mexican field; some of his 
other romantic tales have a European background. Among these are 
El Castillo del Barén d’Atal, the story of a nobleman who sacrifices 
his love to a rival who had saved his life in the Holy Land during 
the Crusades ; La Lampara, a weird story of a young princess at the 
time of the Gothic domination of Spain; El Lucero de Mdlaga, a 
highly imaginative version of the adventures of a young Spanish 
girl, captured by pirates and sold into slavery, who manages to save 
her master’s life and is later permitted to return to Spain where she 
enters a convent; and El Rosario de Concha Ndcar, whose theme is 
typically romantic—the trials of a beautiful Spanish dancer born 
out of wedlock and abandoned by her aristocratic parents who later 
persecute her until, after discovering her identity through a rosary, 
they repent, marry, and permit her to marry her lover, a nobleman 
who, at his father’s command, had been on the eve of marrying the 
mother. The only story included in the collected works of Payno 
which is not in the romantic vein is El Cura y la Opera, a humorous 
account of the trials of a country clergyman who attempts to attend 
the opera in London. 

In 1845, with the publication of the first chapters of El Fistol 
del Diablo in La Revista cientifica y literaria, Payno entered the field 
of the novelist. The story, a curious mixture of the romantic and 
realistic, centers around Rugiero, a strange, mysterious, supernatural 
being who possesses a diamond scarf pin which passes from one indi- 
vidual to another only to leave in its wake a trail of disaster and mis- 
fortune. Among its unfortunate victims are Arturo, a youth of a 
wealthy and influential family, in love with Celeste, a girl socially 
his inferior ; and Manuel, his friend, a young army officer who under- 
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goes many trials before he is able to marry Teresa, a romantic weep- 
ing type, who is always at the point of death. The novel, on the whole, 
is rambling and disconnected, due, evidently, to the fact that Payno 
began writing and publishing the story before he had worked out the 
plot ;* it ends abruptly without disposing of the main characters ; and 
the supernatural enters into it to such an extent as to offend the 
intelligent reader. But even with these defects, the work has at least 
one merit which makes it well worth the reading. In it are to be 
found accurate descriptions of the types, manners, and customs of 
the Mexican people. It is the background of the picture, sketched 
from intimate personal contact, which gives value to the work. 
Payno evidently sensed the field of which he was master, for in 
Los Bandidos de Rio frio, his best work, the primary purpose seems 
to have been to depict the life of the various social groups in Mexico 
during the two decades which followed independence (1821). In- 
cidentally he tells the story of Relumbrén—a character drawn from 
life—a high army officer who, not content with organizing bands of 
robbers in the country and of thieves in the city to prey upon the 
defenseless inhabitants, set up a mint for counterfeiting money, and 
established gambling houses presided over by expert card-sharpers. 
The plot of this novel is also, from an artistic standpoint, poor; it is 
cumbersome, full of digressions, and tiresome, for Payno was utterly 
unable to subordinate minor incidents. Many of the characters intro- 
duced bear no relation to the main figure, Relumbron, who is not even 
mentioned until the last quarter of the book. Although the realistic 
vein predominates in the novel, naturalistic and romantic elements are 
not lacking. Traces of the latter are seen in the blood-thirsty villain, 
Evarista ; in the mysterious character of el Conde de Sauz, and in his 
long-suffering daughter, Mariana, who throughout two long volumes 
is continually swooning and at the point of death; in the illegitimate 
son of Mariana, lost at birth and not restored to her until he reaches 
manhood ; and in the numerous crimes, harrowing deaths, and bloody 
murders. In this work Payno is more fortunate than in the earlier 
Fistol, in that he succeeds in making the events portrayed seem plaus- 








® Due probably to the Mexican War, La Revista ceased publication before 
El Fistol reached a conclusion, but as the latter part of the work, as published 
in book form, describes many scenes which took place during 1847-48, part was 
evidently written after that time. This work, from which quotations are from 


the third edition (Barcelona-Mexico, n.d., 2 vols.), will hereafter be referred 
to as Fis. 
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ible. The reader is made to feel that they not only could have hap- 
pened, but actually did happen. 

Mexican society, as pictured by Payno, is composed of three 
groups: the noble and aristocratic Spaniards who still cling to their 
pride of race and to their ancient code of honor; the lowly Indians 
upon whom Spanish civilization has made little impression ; and those 
of mixed blood. Of the former groups he says: 


... Se puede a la vez y en el mismo cuadro observar la raza antigua 
indigena con sus trajes y costumbres primitivas, y la gente criolla de 
origen espafiol, con las pretensiones aristocraticas del lujo parisiense.’ 


From this society he selects for his characters representatives of all 
the professions and callings—the rich and poor landowners, profes- 
sional men, shopkeepers, artisans, laborers, and the idle dregs of 
society that prey upon the rest. Both doctors and priests, as treated 
by Payno, are rather colorless, but not so with the lawyers, of whom 
three types are portrayed in Los Bandidos: the just and upright 
Pedro Martin de Olafieta; the ignorant Bedolla, an upstart from the 
country, full of schemes and intrigues by which he wins and holds 
for a time a judgeship in the capital ; and the dishonest and cowardly 
Lamparillas, who is ever scheming for his own profit. Of the army 
officers portrayed, Relumbron, who owes his high rank entirely to 
his personal charm, is at heart thoroughly dishonest; for him there 
is no deed too low if a means of obtaining money; he fears nothing 
but discovery. In striking contrast to him is Baninelli, the soul of 
uprightness and energy, unsparing in condemnation of transgressors. 
Of the other types portrayed, Cecilia, a fruit vender who owns a 
stand in the market and boats on the lakes, is, for her good common 
sense and many other virtues; one of the most striking and admirable 
figures. From the lower ranks of Mexican society Payno has drawn 
beggars, bandits, and thieves, whose lives, habits, and modus operandi 
are described with minute care and observation. He draws the fol- 
lowing distinction between the country bandits and the city thieves. 


No eran tales hombres ... de esos ordinarios y rateros que se ocultan 
en las sucias casas de vecindad de los barrios de México y que tienen a 
gala llamarse el Tecolote, el Matrero, La Zorra, el Correlén, el Trepa 


7 Los Bandidos de Rio frio (Mexico, 1928, 2 vols.), I, 242; hereafter 
referred to as Ban. For details of other editions of Payno’s novels see 
Iguinez, Bibliografia. 
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Casas, y que se asocian con mujercillas hilachentas que se llaman la Chin- 
che, la Garrapata, la Frijolera, que andan con las enaguas sucias y la faja 
llena de tlacos y cuartillos, no; nada de esas ordinarieces de cobardes rate- 
ros que esperan en la obscuridad de la noche, detras de una esquina, para 
acometer al catrin que sale de la opera, quitarle el reloj y los pocos reales 
que les did vueltos el dulcero del teatro, y luego corren a ocultarse entre 
la basura y los paredones del barrio de Tepito; no, ellos eran de otra masa 
distinta ...; ellos eran cristianos verdaderos que se llamaban Cecilio, Juan, 
Roque, Pantale6én, Cristébal, y no cambiaban el nombre de su santo por 
el de ningin animal; oian su misa cuando podian; no se enconaban con un 
pafiuelo sucio ni con un sombrero viejo, ni con los cuatro reales lisos de 
un catrin. Cuando acometian era a cara descubierta, y no con la mascara 
de esos indios garroteros. ... Si querian muchachas, no pensaban ni remota- 
mente irlas a buscar entre las que se pasean por las noches en las Cadenas 
de la Catedral haciendo mucho ruido con las enaguas de indiana almido- 
nadas, diciendo malas palabras y fumando su cigarillo, sino que se sacaban 
a lo hombre una rancherita sana, colorada, gorda, y rubia ... ; si los per- 
seguian, hacian uso de su pistola y doblaban de un balazo al alcalde, al 
mayordomo de la hacienda, o a cualquiera que tratase de quitarles su 
prenda.® 


Especially effective are Payno’s kaleidoscopic and panoramic de- 
scriptions of groups in action. Thus he pictures the return of life and 
animation in the capital after days of revolutionary fighting ;* the 
streets of San Lazaro, a poor district of Mexico City, as seen from 
a stage coach in early morning ;*° the city of Puebla as viewed from 
the tower of her cathedral ;** the motley crowds that throng about the 
church of Guadalupe on the twelfth of December, the day sacred to 
that saint ;** the various trades and industries carried on along the 
canal that formerly connected the capital with Chalco and Tezcoco ;** 
and the great fair at a small town in the interior, San Juan de Los 
Lagos, the gathering-place once a year of representatives of all trades 
and professions, both honest and dishonest, from every corner of the 
republic. A brief extract from such a description will give some idea 
of Payno’s descriptive style. 


Habia de norte a sur, de oriente a poniente, anchas y espaciosas calles 
tiradas a cordel y que tenian nombres adecuados. En la calle del centro, 
que era la mas ancha y se llamaba de la Alegria, estaban de uno y otro 





8 Ban., II, 371 ff. 9 Fis., II, 783. 
10 Un Viaje a Veracruz, 292, in Tardes Nubladas (Mexico, 1871). 
11 [bid., 328 ff. 12 Ban., I, 49 ff. 1% Ibid., II, 113 ff. 
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lado los llamados hoteles, las fondas y los puestos de frutas y dulces, las 
musicas ambulantes, los teatritos pequefios, los titeres, los bailes, las 
neverias y refrescos, los mufiecos de barro, los tecomates de Morelia, la 
cecina de Tamaulipas, los quesos de la Barca y de Sonora; en una palabra, 
cuanto es agradable al olfato, a la vista y al oido, omitiéndose, por pudor, 
la descripcién numerosa e intima de lo que pasaba en las barracas habi- 
tadas en aquellos dias por multitud de muchachas amables, bonitas, sale- 
rosas y francas de casi todas partes de la Republica, sin que faltara alguna 
que otra francesa y norteamericana.'* 


In other descriptions, more limited in scope, Payno pictures vari- 
ous types of homes in the capital and in the country: a magnificent 
home on a large country estate ;* the home of a well-to-do woman of 
the middle class in a suburb of Mexico City ;** a house on a small 
farm ;'’ a tenement house in a miserable district occupied by wretched 
human beings ;?* and the princely city dwellings, luxuriously fur- 
nished, of the wealthy Spaniards who knew no want which money 
could satisfy.** Minutely, too, the rooms of various individuals are 
described, for example that of a petimetre: 


El cuarto del petimetre presentaba un aspecto muy singular: casacas, 
levitas, pantalones, chalecos, botas, todos los atavios con que dia por dia 
se engalanaba como un cémico, estaban esparcidos sobre las sillas colo- 
cadas en desorden en medio de la pieza. En el tocador habia multitud de 
frasquitos de pomadas y aceites olorosos, cepillos chicos y grandes, cos- 
méticos para tefiir el bigote, colorete para la cara, fierros para rizar el 
cabello; y un observador curioso habria descubierto dos corsés y algunos 
pechos postizos.?° 


With equal attention to details he describes the rooms occupied by 
a daughter of the aristocracy,** that of two devout old women who 
follow the profession of begging,” and the quarters of two Indian 
women who devote themselves to the gathering and vending of medi- 
cinal herbs.** 

Both novels teem with life and animation, for Payno was much 
more skillful in depicting the stirring life of the people than inanimate 
nature. He takes his readers to a gaming scene in a small country 


14 Ban., II, 383. 15 Fis., II, 158 ff. 

16 Ban., I, 356. 1 Ibid., I, 339. 18 Fis., I, 93, 183 ff. 

19 Fis., I, 324 ff.; Ban., I, 57 ff. 

20 Fis., I, 940. 21 [bid., 1, 910 ff. ° Jbid., 1, 841 ff. %* Ban., I, 37. 
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town ;** to elegant gambling houses frequented by the aristocracy of 
the capital ;** to a tienda converted at night into a gambling den for 
the underworld ;** to a crowded theater ;*" to the nightly diversions of 
the occupants of a tenement house ;** to the tertulias of a rich and 
prominent official ;*° to the pulqueria and its habitués ;*° to the offices, 
in the palace, of the president and his ministers ;** to the secret re- 
unions of political parties ;** to a law court presided over by a corrupt 
judge ;** to the prisons filled with miserable specimens of humanity ;** 
to the camps of soldiers on the march ;** to the markets in Mexico 
City where Cecilia has her fruit-stand ;** to the life of the laborers on 
the haciendas and ranches ;*" and to a den of thieves who are planning 
to rob an old man.** 

On the whole, Payno paints Mexican life as a disinterested spec- 
tator. Even the lengthy accounts of the capture of Mexico City by 
the United States troops in 1848 are calm and non-partisan. Only 
from passages here and there can the reader glean the reforms which 
the writer really desired. “Dénde esté en México la policia que per- 
sigue al malvado, y proteje ai hombre quieto y laborioso?” he asks.*® 
He advocates a society that will care for the worthy poor,* adequate 
training which would enable the lower classes to make an honorable 
living,** and even the education of women.*? Although he does not 
satirize the doctors, he laments the ignorance of those who bleed their 
patients excessively.** While he touches but lightly on the power and 
wealth of the church, the following words which he puts into the 
mouth of one of his characters seem to reflect his own views: 


Lo mejor seria ... que se abolieran completamente los derechos religio- 
sos, y que con los bienes de tantos frailes aglomerados en las poblaciones 
se formara un banco con cuyos productos se pagara el sueldo de los curas.** 


He sets forth no means for preventing the frequent revolutions 
which he describes, but he sees and understands, as the following 
passage indicates, the selfish motives that actuate the leaders of them: 


Un coronel, a quien el gobierno quita el mando ..., es un conspirador ; 
24 [bid., II, 368. 25 Fis., I, 438 ff.; Ban., 11, 237 ff. 26 Fis., I, 818. 
27 Un Viaje a Veracruz, 338. 28 Fis., 1, 183 ff. 2° Ban., II, 286 ff. 
80 Ban., I, 152 ff. *1 Ban., II, 60 ff.; Fis., 1, 582 ff. 82 Fis., Il, 633, 653. 
83 Ban., I, 287 ff. 84 Fis., I, 290 ff.; Ban., I, 185 ff. 85 Ban., II, 202 ff. 
86 Jbid., 1, 178 ff.  %* Ibid.,1, 401 ff. °8 Fis., I, 791. 89 Jbid., I, 91. 
40 [bid., 1, 177. #1 Ibid., I, 527. 42 Ibid., I, 395. 4% Fis., I, 216. #4 Ibid., I, 723. 
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un corredor, a quien se le trastorna un negocio, es un conspirador; un 
aspirante, que quiere salir electo alcalde o diputado, es un conspirador ; 
un empleado, que quiere subir a un destino de tres mil pesos, es un conspi- 
rador; asi los gobiernos a los tres dias de instalados, no ven mas que 
enemigos a su derredor, y estos enemigos, ayudados del partido caido y 
de los agraviados, que nunca faltan, ... forman una nube; la tempestad 
estalla, y el gobierno cae a poco tiempo.*® 


In a like vein, impassively but with telling effect, he recounts 
instances of injustice that occur in every walk of life. He introduces 
to his readers officials who use their positions for their own private 
gain, who demand money for protection, and who, aside from frus- 
trating justice, associate themselves with thieves and bandits to prey 
upon the defenseless ; a judge who condemns to death innocent people 
simply to gain a reputation for severity in punishing crime; and 
bandit captains, charged with the execution of the law, who hang 
the first man they lay their hands on merely to win promotion by 
making a show of doing their duty. 

Interesting as are the glimpses into Mexican life which Payno has 
given us, it must be admitted that any analysis of his literary work 
from the standpoint of the various elements that constitute narrative 
art reveals many flaws in his technique. Were it not for ability as a 
costumbrista, a painter of manners and customs, his work would have 
to rate as less than mediocre. His plot structure is, in general, poor. 
In two novels is the material for five or six; the sub-plots bulge out 
of all proportion to the main plot, if, in truth, they can be said to 
have a main plot. Complex and unorganized is the structure of the 
novels ; replete with digressions the narrative. In the short stories the 
plots are simple and direct, but in these the characters are largely 
romantic figures not to be found in real life. In the novels, however, 
Payno gives us human beings, generally types rather than individuals, 
although occasionally he makes some attempt at psychological analy- 
sis. Relumbron, as black a villain as any country could boast of, at 
times pauses and repents, but is never able to carry into action his 
desire to be decent ; Don Pedro Martin Olafieta, the wise and honor- 
able lawyer, reflects upon his folly in having fallen in love with a 
young girl of the lower classes; and Cecilia, the best character that 
Payno created, fails to heed the dictates of her abundant good sense, 
marries above her station, and brings only misery upon herself. Yet 


45 Fis., I, 526. 
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Payno was but incidentally the psychologist; he worked primarily 
with the masses. His is a broad background, filled in with many 
figures, many details. His work at times is done with much care; in 
the short stories this is true to such an extent that his diction almost 
becomes elegant. In general his style is informal, intimate, and 
chatty; the language is well chosen; and the speech put into the 
mouths of his characters is appropriate to their station in life and to 
their surroundings. 

It is as a costumbrista that Payno may rightfully claim a place in 
Mexican literature. Unlike Lizardi he was actuated by no hope of 
reform and no pressing need of earning a living by writing ; he wrote 
for the pure joy of portraying life in his native land. He painted the 
Mexican people as he saw them, a mixture of good and evil, in 
which, too often, the latter predominated. 


.. Tu y yo representamos perfectamente el caracter mexicano; somos 
charlatanes, versatiles, apasionados y apaticos atin en las cosas de propio 
interés ; olvidamos con facilidad los agravios, sin perdonarlos, y no tene- 
mos energia para llevar a cabo nuestras resoluciones.*® 


Although he, no doubt, earnestly desired the betterment of many 
of the conditions he pictured, he did not mar his work with sermons 
or admonitions. He pictured Mexico as a country richly endowed by 
Nature but ruled by the selfish few who utterly ignored the interests 
of the masses. He injects little of the personal element; he merely 
tells the story, sketches in with great detail the background, and 
leaves the reader to draw his own conclusions. He was wise enough 
to discover early that the Mexican field offered ample scope for the 
exercise of his talents, and, as a result, has given to the world an 
unrivaled collection of pictures of Mexican life. In the wealth of 
detail one feels the real love of the statesman for his compatriots, for 
all of whom he wished the advantages of education, the impartial 
administration of justice, and the opportunity to be happy in the 
wonderful land in which they lived. He served merely to interpret 
their seemingly erring ways to a world too liable to misunderstand. 
He covers none of the shortcomings of his fellow-citizens, but only 
helps to explain them. As an interpreter of Mexican life, Payno 
must not be overlooked. 


J. R. Spety 


Unrversity or TEXAS 


46 Fis., I, 696. 











EL MODERNISMO Y LA CRITICA 


Don Rufino Blanco Fombona acaba de publicar su libro El 
Modernismo y los poetas modernistas (Madrid, 1929). Divide su 
obra el Sr. Blanco Fombona en los siguientes capitulos: El Moder- 
nismo, los Precursores, los Iniciadores, cuatro Ases del Modernismo, 
dos Poetas heroicos y otros Poetas. El libro en general esta bien 
orientado, como de quien conoce a fondo el movimiento y a sus 
principales cultivadores. Diremos mas, es éste el mejor libro que 
conocemos acerca de estos escritores, ya que los otros, los de Can- 
sinos-Assens, Gonzalez Blanco, V. Garcia Calderén, Manuel Ma- 
chado, J. Cejador, pecan de difusos, vagos, insinceros. El libro de 
Isaac Goldberg refleja juicios criticos de segunda mano y el estudio 
de R. D. Silva Uzcategui, premiado por la Academia espafiola, es un 
catalogo de necedades y de lugares comunes tomados del Dr. Nordau, 
pobre sefior de ridiculas hechuras. Quedan algunos estudios, par- 
ticularmente los de Diez Canedo, Henriquez Urefia, Lauxar, Garcia 
Godoy, de mas valor. El trabajo de Edwin Mapes sobre Dario 
exagera la plana en el estudio de las influencias francesas. 

El Sr. Blanco Fombona conocié personalmente a la mayor parte 
de los poetas del Modernismo; sin embargo su libro no esta hecho a 
base de recuerdos personales sino que ensaya definiciones, analisis, 
critica estética verdadera. El mérito mayor del libro no reside en la 
parte doctrinal sino en un estilo fluido, facil, de poeta y de hombre 
apasionado. Grandes odios y grandes afectos determinan la obra de 
Rufino Blanco Fombona. Odia a muerte a los Estados Unidos, a 
Juan Vicente Gomez y a Andrés Mata; con menos intensidad a 
Leopoldo Lugones, a Mitre y a unos cuantos escritores que se le han 
opuesto en su camino. Admira profundamente a Bolivar, a José 
Vasconcelos, a F. Garcia Calderén y a todos los grandes amantes de 
la libertad. Este apasionamiento le hace ser a veces mal critico 
literario, critico temperamental, injusto en ocasiones. Asi dira que 
Diaz Mirén fué un gran caracter cuando el admirable autor de 
Lascas no paso de ser un maton y un egolatra desenfrenado; afirma 
que “una casa editora rica de los Estados Unidos le propuso con- 
diciones econdmicas, excesivamente lisonjeras para la publicacion de 
sus obras completas y Diaz Mirén no aceptd.” Lo cual es inexacto. 
Ninguna casa editora americana ofrece nada a ningin poeta, menos 
en lengua extranjera. Los poetas norteamericanos, con contadas 
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excepciones, tienen que pagar sus propias ediciones; Diaz Mirén 
nunca fué conocido en este pais y si es verdad que se hizo una edicién 
fraudulenta de sus versos ésta result6 un fracaso econdmico. Blanco 
Fombona se refiere a Poesias, New York, 1895, Benton & Co. y el 
responsable de la edicién fué, segin Blanco Fombona, Cesar Zu- 
meta. Yo no sé como el Sr. Zumeta pudo inducir a Benton & Co. 
a hacer tal libro, pésimamente presentado, y que contiene unos 
cuantos poemas muy deficientes. 

Los capitulos dedicados a Diaz Mir6n, Gutiérrez Najera, del 
Casal y Silva nos parecen muy bien. No nos parece tan bien, sin 
embargo, que el autor dé tanta importancia a los Nocturnos de Silva 
y los considere inspirados en el amor de su hermana Elvira. La 
verdad artistica es una verdad ideal y Silva pudo poner en sus 
Nocturnos emociones y sensaciones de muy distinto origen. Las 
paginas dedicadas a Rubén Dario desmerecen un tanto. En 1925, yo 
pedi a Blanco Fombona unas cuantas lineas que me explicaran su 
amistad con el gran poeta; él, muy gentilmente, escribié tres articulos 
en el Sol que tuvo la delicadeza de dedicarme. Ahora aparecen en 
este libro. En estos articulos solo se refiere a recuerdos y da unos 
cuantos detalles acerca de la vida de Rubén. El poeta nicaragiiense 
necesita un estudio total, definitivo. Lo esperamos para otra ocasi6n. 

El ensayo dedicado a Julio Herrera y Reissig es admirable de 
comprension y afecto. Igual el de Valencia. Digno de aplauso es el 
recuerdo que hace del injustamente olvidado Leopoldo Diaz. En el 
capitulo sobre Nervo hallamos lo siguiente: “Como Peter Altenberg 
en Austria, Bécquer en Espafia y Eguren en el Pert, procura Amado 
Nervo prescindir de todo follaje retorico y decir la mayor cantidad 
de cosas en las menos palabras posibles. Ademas, decirlo del modo 
mas llano y asequible.” En esto no estamos de acuerdo con el critico 
venezolano; Nervo es en verdad un poeta facil y concretador pero 
Eguren es para nosotros un poeta retérico, barroco y de simbolos e 
imagenes sumamente dificiles, acaso el poeta mas dificil en América. 
En el mismo capitulo dice que “Huysman es bueno como estilista, 
mediocrisimo como cerebro.” Claro esta que en cuestiones de gusto 
nadie puede imponer reglas pero para mi el autor de La Cathédrale 
posee un formidable talento literario y en su facultad de descripcién 
no le sobrepasa nadie. Por lo demas Oscar Wilde a quien Blanco 
Fombona parece admirar fué uno de los discipulos de Joris-Karl. 

Estamos en desacuerdo absoluto con las opiniones de Blanco 
Fombona sobre Chocano. Para nosotros el poeta peruano es sélo una 
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especie de virtuoso del verso. Carece en absoluto de refinamiento 
artistico y su interpretacién del paisaje americano es mas fotografica 
que estética. Blanco Fombona no esta muy seguro de su alta opinion 
porque a vueltas de llamarle “egregio portalira,” “el mas americano 
de los poetas de su generacién,” “j qué poetazo!”, “un gran poeta” 
dice: “; qué mal gusto! Mal gusto increible: una retérica estruendosa 
del peor victorhuguismo ; una abundancia que ignora la podadera ; una 
ignorancia ingenua, enciclopédica ; un despulmonarse al sonar enorme 
trompa anacronica.” Ahora si le seguimos. Chocano es un poeta que 
debié haber vivido alla por fines del siglo XVIII. para regocijo de 
los admiradores de Quintana y Gallego. ; Pero ahora, al lado de 
Dario, de Herrera y Reissig, de Eguren, nos resulta un anacronismo! 
Para Blanco Fombona es Chocano el pollo del pato incubado por la 
gallina, que se tira al agua con asombro de la familia, con un es- 
candalo maternal de gallinas, que diria Lugones. Si no fuera de- 
masiada crueldad yo pondria cisne donde dice gallina. Blanco Fom- 
bona encuentra justificado el verso del autor de Fiat Lux: 

“Walt Whitman tiene el Norte; pero yo tengo el Sur,” que revela 
una egolatria sin limites y una ignorancia completa del autor de 
Leaves of Grass, poeta libérrimo que nunca incliné el cuello bajo los 
cascabeles de la rima ni lo puso bajo la pata de los tiranos. Whitman 
usd siempre el verso libre y despreciaba la tirania del acento obligado 
en tanto que Chocano sigue la senda por donde han ido los rimadores 
que en el mundo han sido. ;Que Chocano ha escrito hermosos ver- 
sos? Claro esta. Pero también los han escrito y muy bellos el Sr. 
Villaespesa, el Sr. Carrere y nadie ha llamado a éstos: “poetazos.”* 

Encontramos el anverso de la medalla en el estudio consagrado a 
don Leopoldo Lugones. Debemos empezar diciendo que aunque no 
estamos de acuerdo con las doctrinas politicas del escritor argentino 
reconocemos en él un talento verdadero. Pasa con Lugones lo con- 
trario de lo que pasa con Chocano: siendo un poeta exquisito ha 
escrito centenares de versos detestables. Blanco Fombona le llama 
“orador poético,” “poeta a gritos,” “mal pintor de paisajes,” etc. ; 
afirma que “carece, por lo comtin de exquisitez emocional, conceptual 
y atin verbal. Aunque él suponga otra cosa cuando madrigaliza y 
piruetea con la poca gracia de un elefante que bailase leno de pre- 
tenciones de libélula.” Lo de la emoci6én es siempre relativo y a veces 


1En el Peri rinden homenaje a Chocano y le han coronado. ; Qué de 
raro! ;En Chile se agotan las ediciones de un tal Daniel de la Vega! 
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un mal poeta puede tener mas delicadeza emocional que un gran cre- 
ador, pero de exquisitez verbal no carece quien ha escrito el Elogio 
de las Rosas y cien sonetos que son una maravilla de forma. Dice 
Blanco Fombona que las caracteristicas de la literatura que él llama 
“mulata” y cuyos representantes son “dos contemporaneos nuestros: 
el argentino Leopoldo Lugones entre los poetas buenos y el vene- 
zolano Andrés Mata entre los malos ‘consisten’ en la total ausencia de 
sinceridad, en la imposibilidad de ver claro lo que existe y exponerlo 
con llaneza.” 3 No podrian achacarse estos mismos defectos al Gon- 
gora de Las Soledades y de Polifemo? Las mismas palabras que usa 
Blanco Fombona para criticar al poeta argentino han sido usadas 
como elogio hablando de Gongora: “En vez de pensamiento, lluvia 
de metaforas. Ademas, altisonancia, énfasis, petulancia, suficiencia, 
juicios del instinto y no del razonamiento, incontinencia verbal, ba- 
rroquismo, afan de deslumbrar por imagenes rebuscadas y con verbo 
estruendoso.” Blanco Fombona cree que esta estrofa de Lugones : 


Por la puerta 

asomaron racimos de glicinas 

y llegé de la huerta 

un maternal escandalo de gallinas. ... 


esta calcada sobre ésta de Herrera y Reissig: 


Aca y alla maniobra después con un plumero 
mientras por una puerta que da a la sacristia, 
irrumpe la ruidosa turba del gallinero. 


El mérito de la estrofa lugoniana estriba en lo plastico y lo atrevido 
de la imagen “un maternal escandalo de gallinas” y en su regocijado 
humorismo. Nadie tiene el monopolio de las gallinas en un cuadro 
aldeano y lo personal aqui no reside en el objeto sino en la imagen. 
Cita el critico venezolano otros cuantos ejemplos de “influencias 
directas” pero en todos ellos estamos en absoluto desacuerdo con él. 
Es verdad empero que las técnicas de Victor Hugo, de Laforgue, de 
Pascoli han determinado diferentes periodos en la obra de Lugones 
pero no hay derecho a llamarle plagiario por esto. Lo que nadie ha 
notado todavia es la influencia palpable de Edgar Poe sobre Lugones, 
en Las Montafias del oro. Para Blanco Fombona el poeta argentino 
“carece en absoluto de personalidad.” Nosotros creemos que tiene 
una personalidad un tanto dictil y que las lecturas de sus autores 
favoritos se echan de ver en su obra. Su paso del socialismo a un 
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nacionalismo agresivo no tiene nada de raro en estos dias de ines- 
tabilidad filosdfica y Lugones es hijo de su siglo; por lo demas de- 
muestra tener una fuerte personalidad al discutir de hombre a hombre 
sus opiniones con escritores tan violentos como Araquistain y Vas- 
concelos, y cuando las simpatias de todos los intelectuales del con- 
tinente estan en favor de sus adversarios. Blanco Fombona ha 
asegurado siempre que Lugones imité a Herrera y Reissig en una 
serie de sonetos hoy famosos ; no tiene pruebas concretas en el asunto. 
Por el contrario el novelista Horacio Quiroga demuestra que Los 
Doce gozos de Lugones, pieza de litigio en el presente caso, vieron la 
luz publica a comienzos de 1898, en la revista la Quincena. El primer 
soneto de Herrera y Reissig en este estilo esta fechado en 1900. Por 
lo tanto es posible que Herrera haya tomado a Lugones como ejemplo. 
Y tanto es asi que Quiroga asegura que él y Herrera se aprendieron 
de memoria los versos de Los Doce gozos y que ambos empezaron 
a imitar al poeta de La Nacién. La prioridad de Lugones queda como 
cosa probada seguin testimonio del Sr. José Pereira Rodriguez en el 
Repertorio Americano. Dice asi el Sr. Pereira: 


Blanco Fombona fundamentaba sus apreciaciones en el dato erréneo 
de la publicacién en 1905 de Los creptisculos del jardin. Aduje entonces, 
alla por 1914, que Herrera y Reissig, iniciéd la composicién de las Eglo- 
ganimas y de las Eufocordias, después de conocer sonetos de forma 
idéntica, burilados por Lugones. Habia que probar la afirmacién, y asi 
lo hice, declarando que cuando Lugones en marzo de 1901, visité Monte- 
video, como delegado argentino ante el Congreso Cientifico-Americano, 
el grupo literario del Consistorio del Gay Saber le solicité que impresio- 
nara algunos de sus sonetos, en un cilindro fonografico. El poeta argentino 
accedié al pedido, y en la casa de Garesse y Crispo, existente entonces en 
Montevideo, en la calle Ituzaingé, entré Rincén y 25 de Mayo, dejé 
impresos cinco sonetos de los que publiqué tres en mi folleto juvenil: Una 
audacia de Rufino Blanco Fombona. 


No conozco al Sr. Pereira pero acepto sus palabras. 

Por lo demas lo de Quiroga nos parece suficiente para asegurar 
que Herrera y Reissig siguid al autor de Los Doce gozos y no me 
explico por qué el Sr. Blanco Fombona se obstina en asegurar lo 
contrario. 

El Sr. Lugones ha observado una actitud muy digna con su 
silencio, ya que pudo probar la prioridad de sus sonetos con dos 
palabras. Si Herrera y Reissig hubiera vivido unos afios mas acaso 
hubiese declarado publicamente la verdad de las cosas. : Necesitare- 
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mos asegurar que preferimos los sonetos de Herrera a los de Lugones 
para no sentar opinion de parciales? Con el capitulo sobre Lugones 
debio terminar el libro que nos ocupa. Dos paginas dedicadas al 
analisis de Jaimes Freyre resultan inadecuadas ; luego hay poco mas 
de media pagina consagrada a Fabio Fiallo y casi tres a Alberto 
Ghiraldo. Termina el libro con las cuatro paginas acerca de Gon- 
zalez Martinez, poeta que merece mucho mas espacio por la gran 
influencia que ha tenido entre los jovenes de América. 

No cita de él mas que el soneto Majiana los poetas que para el 
Sr. Blanco Fombona es: “El canto de cisne del modernismo.” 


Majiana los poetas cantaran un divino 
verso, que no logramos entonar los de hoy; 
nuevas constelaciones daran otro destino 
a sus almas, inquietas con un nuevo temblor. 


Majiana los poetas seguiran su camino 
absortos en ignota y extrafia floracién, 
y al oir nuestro canto, con desdén repentino 
echaran a los vientos nuestra vieja ilusién. 


Y todo sera inttil, y todo sera en vano; 
sera el afan de siempre y el idéntico arcano 
y la misma tiniebla dentro del coraz6n. 


Y ante la eterna sombra que surge y se retira, 
recogeran del polvo la abandonada lira 
y cantaran con ella nuestra misma cancién. 


Antes de terminar debo detenerme en dos puntos. Dice Blanco 
Fombona que “Pedro Antonio Gonzalez es el unico poeta modernista 
de Chile, digno de mencién y que es uno de los muchos discipulos de 
Rubén Dario, aunque en Chile se le crea personalidad muy cimera.” 
En primer lugar Gonzalez no es el unico poeta modernista digno del 
nombre ; hay otros superiores: Julio Vicufia Cifuentes, Carlos Pezoa 
Velis, Manuel Magallanes Moure y Max Jara. En segundo lugar la 
critica contemporanea no tiene en gran estima al cantor de Ritmos. 
Claro esta que cierta clase de critica que cree en la obra de poetillas 
insignificantes como Daniel de la Vega, Francisco Contreras, etc. se 
ocupa de vez en cuando de Gonzalez ... pero a esos no hay que tomar- 
los en cuenta. Por lo demas la critica oficial chilena parece monopolio 
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de sacerdotes. “A los chilenos—dice Blanco Fombona—les produjo 
siempre mucha gracia que en Colombia, por ejemplo, hubiese tanta 
literatura de imaginacion. Y a los burdos chistes montafieros, la 
Naturaleza contestaba, dejando a los chilenos amarridos: ningun 
poeta.” Las cosas han cambiado desde entonces pues si Colombia 
tiene hoy escritores de la talla de Valencia, L. Carlos Lépez y J. E. 
Rivera, Chile no le va en zaga con Pedro Prado, Gabriela Mistral, 
Manuel Rojas, Max Jara, Magallanes Moure, d’Halmar, Pablo 
Neruda, Baldomero Lillo, J. Diaz Garcés, etc. El mismo Blanco 
Fombona parece admirar en alto grado la poesia de nuestro com- 
patriota Vicente Huidobro, que a nosotros, dicho sea en honor de 
verdad, nos produce unos deseos enormes de reir. 


El] otro punto que queremos comentar es éste: Dice el Sr. Blanco 
Fombona: 


Se puede ser escritor criollo, americano, de dos maneras: o creando 
técnicas nuevas, en vez de seguir carnerilmente las europeas, como han 
hecho en verso Huidobro y en pintura Diego de Rivera, o insuflando 
espiritu propio, personal y de raza a las técnicas de Europa, como han 
hecho tantos, entre otros y en algunas de sus obras, los mexicanos Xavier 
de Villaurrutia y Carlos Pellicer. 


No es éste el lugar de ocuparse del arte barroco de Diego Rivera que, 
dicho sea de paso, no esta tan libre de antecedentes europeos como 
cree el critico venezolano ; pero si nos parece absurdo hablar de arte 
americano en relacién con la poesia de Huidobro, quien no pasa de 
ser un imitador de ciertos poetillas alemanes de la ultima cosecha. 
Yo creo que Huidobro debe reirse a solas de la ingenuidad de sus 
discipulos y de los criticos que le llaman “creador de escuela” porque, 
siendo chileno, debe poseer un humorismo muy regocijado. Hombre 
listo si lo es y como tal su autocritica debe ser bastante severa. Lo 
mismo puede decirse de Villaurrutia y Pellicer, poetas que comienzan 
y que oscilan entre la imitacién europea y un esfuerzo atin no logrado 
por crear arte autéctono. Mejor ejemplo seria la obra de Lopez Ve- 
larde en México. Y aqui ponemos punto final a esta resefia. ; Restan 
valor a la obra del Sr. Blanco Fombona nuestros abundantes reparos? 
Si asi lo creyésemos no habriamos escrito el articulo presente. Antes 
por el contrario, opinamos que un espiritu justiciero como es este 
escritor esta llamado a establecer valores, a derribar de su pedestal a 
los mediocres y a ensalzar a los verdaderos poetas. Creemos ademas 
que Blanco Fombona con mas documentacién y menos apasiona- 
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miento podria ser el critico oficial de esta escuela. El sefiala para 
esta labor a Diez Canedo y a Pedro Henriquez Urefia, criticos de 
obra fragmentaria que no llegaran nunca a darnos un cuadro com- 
pleto del Modernismo. Tampoco poseen el estilo inquieto y fogoso 
del escritor venezolano. 

El Modernismo y los poetas Modernistas deberia servir de 
ejemplo a los jévenes estudiosos de nuestra América, demasiado 
ocupados en buscar por literaturas extranjeras al novelista de moda 
o al poeta de ultima hora para comentarlos luego en colosales diti- 
rambos. Y ya que Horacio Quiroga, Alcides Arguedas, J. Eustasio 
Rivera y Mariano Azuela empiezan a cultivar “el motivo” tipicamente 
americano, es de esperar que nuestros intelectuales se preocupen un 
poco mas de los valores nacionales. Si nosotros mismos descuidamos 
el estudio de nuestros escritores no debemos esperar que los extran- 
jeros vengan a descubrirnos. 


ArtTuRO TorreES RIOSECO 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 








A SONNET OF JAUREGUI’S 


In connection with the recent revival of interest in gongorism it 
seems worth while to call attention to a translation by Robert Southey 
of a sonnet by Juan de Jauregui, a contemporary of Gongora, and at 
first a strong opponent of his style but later yielding somewhat to the 
influences he had opposed. The poem in English, of which the origi- 
nal manuscript is now in my possession, is not contained in Southey’s 
collected poems and I have not been able to find it in print. It seems, 
therefore, desirable to make it accessible to students of Spanish as 
well as of English literature. The rendering of the sonnet into 
English preserves admirably the love for balanced antithesis and the 
other stylistic tricks characteristic of the age, when, under such names 
as euphuism and gongorism, an epidemic of preciosity was sweeping 
the literatures of many countries of Europe. This poem has none of 
the obscurity that so often went with the compositions of the time. 
The sonnet form gives excellent opportunity for verbal gymnastics, 
at the same time inviting them and yet by its brevity and exactness 
of form holding them back from too great profusion. 


As Antony’s armed galley rides the wave, 
He sees his rival and his mistress there; 

The one would make the hero chief her slave, 
The other from his careless grasp would tear 
The sceptre of the world. Lo! they proceed, 

Embattled on the seas, the swarthy son 

Of Egypt, and the hardier Macedon; 

To fight his cause, the Persian and the Mede. 

Let him against Octavius now advance; 

That wretch will shrink before his veteran lance, 
From her he can escape by flight alone. 

But from his foe he turns his recreant eye 

And flies, to follow her whom he should fly. 
Ah, wretch, by Love and Mars at once o’erthrown. 


The manuscript is not signed by Southey, but below it is written: 


Robert Southey’s Writing 
Katherine Southey 
Keswick, May Ist 

1861 
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Southey’s interest in Spanish literature was always great, from 
the time of his two early sojourns in Portugal and Spain. The ac- 
quaintance with Spanish life and letters acquired at that time colored 
his work during all the rest of his life, as may be seen from his poems 
or from almost any page of his voluminous commonplace books. 


Joun D. REA 
Miami UNIVERSITY 
Oxrorp, OxIO 


[To facilitate comparison, the original of the sonnet follows. ] 
A MARCO ANTONIO, EN SU BATALLA NAVAL 


Sobre las ondas acosado Antonio, 
al fuerte Augusto y a Cleopatra mira: 
una al dominio del incauto aspira, 
otro al diadema del imperio ausonio. 
Entrégase el amante al golfo Jonio, 
mas encendido en vil amor que en ira; 
inmensa armada en su favor conspira 
del medo y persa, egipcio y macedonio. 
Puede triunfar de Augusto acometiendo ; 
también huyendo de Cleopatra, puede 
vencer astuto su malicia y arte. 
Trueca la accién; y del contrario huyendo, 
sigue su amada fugitiva, y cede 
ambas victorias al amor y a Marte. 











ZORRILLA’S USE OF THE FAMILIAR AND POLITE 
FORMS OF ADDRESS IN HIS DON JUAN TENORIO 


Spanish writers are fortunate in having at their disposal two 
forms of address for the second person, ## and usted, or té and the 
archaic vos. These pronouns are not interchangeable, but have cer- 
tain well-defined and distinct meanings, which allow for delicate and 
precise shades of expression not possible in English. By choosing 
one or the other, the author may be expressing familiarity, disdain, 
scorn, anger, intimacy, humility, courtesy, etc. 

Zorrilla’s Don Juan Tenorio is an excellent source for studying 
the flexibility of expression made possible by a judicious use of these 
pronouns. Especially effective is his fondness for an abrupt change 
from one form to the other, the first instance of which is to be noted 
in Act I, scene 12. In this scene, Don Juan and Don Luis are telling 
their friends of all the evil and immoral deeds accomplished by 
each during the past year. Off to one side, and listening to their con- 
versation, are two elderly gentlemen, both masked. One of these 
men approaches Don Juan, as soon as the recital has ended, upbraids 
him severely for his profligacy, and makes the assertion that Dofia 
Inés will never be allowed to marry him. To express his contempt 
for this insolent old man, Don Juan addresses him as tw. 


“Por Satanas, viejo insano, Pero di pronto quien eres, 
Que no sé como he tenido Porque me siento capaz 
Calma para haberte oido De arrancarte el antifaz 
Sin asentarte la mano. Con el alma que tuvieres.” 


But as soon as Don Juan discovers that he is talking to the father 
of his intended bride, he makes use of the polite form vos. 


“Me hacéis reir, don Gonzalo. Os quiero a mi vez a vos 
oe aa ipa ete Teen = eR Que o me la dais, o por Dios 
Y pues hay tiempo, advertir Que a quitarosla he de ir.” 


As Don Gonzalo withdraws, the second masked gentleman ap- 
proaches, and also denounces Don Juan. 


“No puedo mas escucharte, 
Vil don Juan ...” 


Don Juan’s answer indicates contempt. 
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“3 Quién nunca a ti se volvié? 
2 Ni quién osa hablarme asi, 
Ni qué me importa a mi 

Que me conozcas 0 no?” 


Don Juan in his anger tears the mask from the face of his de- 
tractor, and is horrified on seeing that it is his father. Don Diego, on 
walking away, remarks: 


“Me matas ... mas te perdono 
De Dios en el santo juicio.” 


Don Juan’s use of vos in his reply is indicative of the paternal 
respect which even he should have. 


“Largo el plazo me ponéis, 
Mas ved que os quiero advertir 
Que yo no os he ido a pedir 
Jamas que me perdonéis.” 


Don Juan and Don Luis use the polite form of address through- 
out most of the drama, perhaps as an expression of reserve toward, 
and respect for, a worthy enemy. But in Act IV, scene 10, when 
Don Luis sees Don Juan abjectly kneeling at the feet of Don Gonzalo, 
he mistakes Don Juan’s attitude of humility and atonement for one 
of fear and cowardice. Unable to restrain his anger and contempt, 
he scornfully remarks: 


“Ya he visto bastante Y quien hiere por detras 
Don Juan, para conocer Y se humilla en la ocasién 
Cual uso puedes hacer Es tan vil como el ladrén 
De tu valor arrogante: Que roba y huye.” 


In his reply to Luis, Don Juan addresses him as té for the first 
time. 


“Y tu, insensato, 

Que me llamas vil ladrén, 
Di en prueba de tu razon 
Que cara a cara te mato.” 


The use of té as expressing greater tenderness and affection than 
vos is well brought out in Don Juan’s letter to Dofia Inés (Act III, 
scene 3), the first direct communication he has ever had with the 
only person who has ever aroused a feeling of pure love in his heart. 
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He first addresses her as vos: then, as his passion and love begin to 
assert themselves, he abruptly makes use of t#. 


“Si os dignais por estas letras Si es que a través. de esos muros m 
Pasar vuestros lindos ojos, El mundo apenada miras 

No los tornéis con enojos Y por el mundo suspiras 

Sin concluir, acabad. De libertad con afan, 

Ch sa ca Solely. | Acuérdate que al pie mismo 

Garza que nunca del nido De esos muros que te guardan 
Tender osastes el vuelo Para salvarte te aguardan 

El diafano azul del cielo Los brazos de tu don Juan.” 


Para aprender a cruzar: 


Don Juan, successful in removing Dofia Inés from the convent, 
carries her to his country estate. There she is left in care of Brigida 
and Ciutti, while Don Juan is engaged in Seville on another amorous 
mission. On his return, he finds Dofia Inés greatly agitated, and 
anxious to leave. Both show more or less reserve in their first few 
lines of speech. (Act IV, scene 3.) 


D. Juan. A dénde vais, dofia Inés? 
Dotia Inés. Dejadme salir, don Juan. 


Don Juan soon reverts to the use of ti. 


“Que os hallabais Libre por fin respirabais. (Vase 
Bajo mi amparo segura Brigida.) 
Y el aura del campo pura Célmate, pues, vida mia, 


Reposa aqui ...” 


The same change is to be noted in the following speech of Dofia 
Inés, who gradually surrenders to the pleas of her lover. 


“Callad, por Dios, ;oh! don Juan, Resistirfe no esta ya: 
ae> en en ee ee ee Yo voy a ti como va 
; Ah! Callad, por compasién, Sorbido al mar ese rio. 


Que, oyéndoos, me parece Tu presencia me enagena, 

Que mi cerebro enloquece Tus palabras me alucinan, 

Y se arde mi corazén. Y tus ojos me fascinan, 

ar Re ir eo ce ae Y tu aliento me envenena. 

2 Y qué he de hacer, jay de mi! j; Don Juan! ; Don Juan! yo lo 
Sino caer en vuestros brazos, imploro 

Si el corazén en pedazos De tu hidalga compasién: 

Me vais robando de aqui? O arréncame el coraz6n 


No, don Juan, en poder mio O démame porque te adoro.” 
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The examples given above are merely indicative of the wealth of 
material offered by this play for a thorough study of the fine dis- 
tinctions which may be expressed by these pronouns. No attempt has 
been made to present a complete discussion of Zorrilla’s use of them, 
but it is hoped that the suggestions given here may be of value in 
helping the reader to appreciate more completely his literary art. 


WILLIAM WILSON 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 











AN INEXACT ANALOGY 
THE -RA FORM AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE -RIA 


It would be enlightening to trace the history of the expression of 
rules in elementary Spanish grammars. Nowhere is the force of 
tradition more apparent, I suspect. To be sure, on most matters the 
last word was said long ago, but there are some statements, and those 
not all of secondary importance, that seem to lack confirmation in 
contemporary texts, although they may have been true when first 
formulated. 

All students of the Spanish language are aware that the -ra form 
may and does replace the conditional in -ria, at least in conditional 
sentences. Witness the pioneer Ramsey (Textbook of Modern Span- 
ish, § 959) : the imperfect (but not the aorist) may take the place of 
the future conditional. This dictum he illustrates in § 960 particu- 
larly. Many of our more widely used texts have continued to state 
this well-known principle in some form or other, at the first oppor- 
tunity. Thus (pongo por caso) in Si Juan supiera(-iese) nadar, no 
tendria miedo we are taught that tendria may be replaced by tuviera: 
Si Juan supiera(-iese) nadar, no tuviera miedo.* 

By analogy this principle is extended to the compound tenses, 
and the illustrative example will be presented in some such form as: 
Si Juan hubiera(-iese) sabido nadar, no habria (hubiera) tenido 
miedo. 

The implication is that the form given first is the rule, that in 
parenthesis, or in a later paragraph, the possible variant. In other 
words, it is assumed that what holds for the simple tenses holds for 
the compound, that what is customary in the former is also custo- 
mary in the latter. To investigate the truth of such an analogy will 
be my primary object in the following pages. 

At the outset, let it be said that there is a minority that ventures 
to be unorthodox. In Seymour and Carnahan’s Short Spanish Re- 
view Grammar, § 151, we read: Si hubiéramos (hubiésemos) tenido 
el dinero, hubiéramos (habriamos) viajado. Reversing the usual 


1 The curious will find historical data on all this in Hanssen, Gramética 
histérica espaiiola, §§ 592, 593, and in Gessner’s Die hypothetische Periode im 
Spanische in ihrer Entwickelung, in the Zeitschrift fiir Romanische Philologie, 
XIV, 21-65. 
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order, the authors apparently wish us to believe that hubiéramos is 
the rule and habriamos the less usual mode of expression. In the 
Ingraham-Edgren A Brief Spanish Grammar, tucked away in an 
inconspicuous note, § 68, 3. In the conclusion of a past condition 
contrary to fact the conditional perfect subjunctive is usual instead 
of the conditional perfect indicative: Si me hubiesen visto, me hu- 
bieran llamado. (If they had seen me, they would have called me.) 
In Vaeth’s Applied Spanish Grammar, § 133: When the result clause 
requires a compound tense the pluperfect subjunctive -ra form 
should be substituted for the conditional perfect but it is inadvisable 
to follow this practice until later. (!!!) 

But observing the practice of writers themselves is more to the 
point than reading any number of treatises. I proceed, therefore, to 
analyze the usage of certain prosistas of the last half-century. The 
most recent authors of Gessner were Fernan Caballero and 
Trueba. 


I. CONDITION AND RESULT EXPRESSED? 


Simple tenses Compound tenses 
-va,ria -se,ria -ra,-ra va,ria -se,ria -ra,-ra -se,-ra 


1. Alvarez Quintero.. 7* 2 e he" 
RN ee icksciea 25 1 2 2 
3. Benavente ....... 32 1 1 pes os 13 1 
4. Martinez Sierra... 11 5 vs id 1 4 1 
5. Palacio Valdés.... 9 20 2 6 7 9 
6. Pardo Bazan ..... .. 24 - = se a 

a 18 Hn 5 2 2 a 
8. Pérez Galdés ..... 25 3 a 5 ree ni 1 
a ll 18 42 ‘a ie te 21 5 
10. Valle-Inclan ..... 5 9 7 i is 2 


* The figures represent the number of cases of the particular type form found in the 
works of the author. 


2 The texts examined were: Alvarez Quintero, El patio, Las flores, Puebla 
de las mujeres; Baroja, Aventuras, inventos y mizxtificaciones de Silvestre 
Paradox, Paradox Rey; Benavente, Por las nubes, Rosas de ototio, La noche 
de sébado; Martinez Sierra, Primavera en ototio, Maméd, El reino de Dios; 
Palacio Valdés, José, La novela de un novelista; Pardo Bazan, La sirena negra, 
Dulce Duefio; Pereda, Petias Arriba; Pérez Galdés, Marianela, Electra; 
Valera, Juanita la larga, El Comendador Mendoza; Valle-Inclan, Romance de 
lobos, Retablo de la avaricia, la lujuria y la muerte. 
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II. Resutt Onty ExprReEssEp* 


Compound tenses 

-ra -ria 

2, Aes CED < «wins cpu Ah neo ndencecensea 5* an 
a nn bub 6.o0 00¢6p ec dmeheteddinnuhehaanel 19 
ie EE cc cakacdacss ceuptcbeasEaavinaereun 33 
Me WE SIRS cin k ssc ccadecvcvotasvuneeeut 8 

S. Wee Vale 4 002 ck ots vied. cee eeeae ve tens 20 % 

G: Pande Siti. Uae ee 1 1 

Po TNR had hed BU ie es i eee 41 7 

8 St rere Pope 7 4 

Ri. WU. cpadunhhatee 00ne tle esedbosesuneels 48 “a 

Oe, Ve: xa ie bine « ¢ ev ab bbiededaines teaetea 3 1 


Table I reveals certain information. For simple tenses: it cor- 
roborates the uncontested fact that the usual form is -ra(-se)-ria; it 
shows that the choice of the -ra or -se subjunctive is often a matter 
of individual preference. Thus Pérez Galddés, whose prose is indige- 
nous, according to Aubrey Bell, the unliterary Baroja, to use an epi- 
thet applied by the same critic, the castizo Pereda, and the good 
madrilefio Benavente incline heavily toward the -ra form; Palacio 
Valdés and the language-conscious Valera and Pardo Bazan lean 
visibly toward the -se. It indicates the relative rarity of the -ra form 
in the apodosis (of the eight cases, three are from dialect passages 
in Pefias arriba, two have the modal form pudiera, one debiera, leav- 
ing only two bona fide examples). 

For compound tenses: it makes evident that, while the -ra(-se)-ria 
type occurs, -ra(-se)-ra predominates. There are fourteen examples 
of the former to seventy of the latter. It may be noted that of the 
fourteen occurrences of the conditional perfect only three were in 
conversational passages. 

From Table II we conclude that habria plus the past participle is 
rarely used independently to express the result of an implied condi- 
tion. Most authors use it not at all. Thus does hubiera plus the past 
participle replace it: 

Usted hubiera hecho lo mismo que yo. (You would have done the 
same as I did.)* 

;Ay!, cudnto hubiera deseado que ella hiciese lo mismo! (Oh, 
how I should have liked for her to do the same!)* 


8 Baroja, Paradox Rey, Part I, chapter iv. 
* Palacio Valdés, La novela de un novelista, XXX. 
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El patio de los Leones, a esta hora, sobrepuja a cuanto me hubiera 
forjado imaginandolo. (The Court of the Lions, at this hour, sur- 
passes all that I should have conceived by imagining it.)*® 

A word as to the use of the -se form in apodoses. This is con- 
demned by Bello in the Gramdtica, § 721, and Cuervo, Notas, num- 
ber 99. Bello had attributed the faulty use to “varias provincias de 
Hispano-América”; but Cuervo, in his note, asserts: “Desde la 
época en que el Autor publicé esta Gramatica es increible el cuerpo 
que ha tomado en Espafia el abuso de la forma en -se en la apddosis 
de oraciones condicionales. ... Este hecho tiene su fundamento y sus 
antecedentes: aqui obra el parelelismo de los dos miembros que 
tienden a igualarse.” 

The Royal Academy (see its Gramdtica, 1924 edition, § 434, 2) 
mentions this as a vulgarism in Aragon, but, as is proven by the 
authors studied in this paper, there is no geographical limit. Gessner® 
has only a few cases before the nineteenth century, and for him 
Fernan Caballero is its most consistent user. Such practice is com- 
mon enough nowadays even in good writers, Pardo Bazan being 
particularly addicted to it. But it is limited, I think, almost entirely 
to compound tenses, whether both condition and result be expressed, 
or merely the latter. (I have observed no instance of the simple -se 
form thus employed in the texts gone through for this study.) Some 
examples are: 


Si existiese en la mirada el poder que algunos antiguos autores le 
atribuyeron, yo me hubiese caido alli mismo redondo." 

Me hubiese encantado ain mas si el padre de mi amigo Genaro no 
fuese un hombre tan serio.® 

La casa era tal y tan comdda y sefioril, que si la hubiera alquilado don 
Paco, no hubiese faltado quien le diese por ella 400 reales al ajio.® 

Silvestre, cuando trabajaba en su mesa, lo hacia sobre un mar. Victor 
Hugo le hubiese envidiado.'® 

2 Qué mas quieres? Cualquiera, en tu caso, se hubiese vuelto loco de 
alegria.™ 


5 Pardo Bazan, Dulce Duetio, Part IV, chapter v. 

6 Op. cit., p. 39. 

* Pardo Bazan, La sirena negra, XVII, end. 

® Palacio Valdés, La novela de un novelista, XXIV, beginning. 
® Valera, Juanita la larga, I, end. 

10 Baroja, Aventuras de Silvestre Paradox, V1. 

11 Pardo Bazan, Dulce Duetio, Part II, chapter ii. 
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It is not within the scope of these pages to discuss questions of 
emphasis, approximation to the “living language,” or other intangible 
points. Occurrences in particular authors, novelists or dramatists, 
stylists or otherwise, will usually speak for themselves. Suffice it to 
recall the tendency, in conditional sentences, to replace compound 
tenses by simple and past by present, and the use of the imperfect 
indicative in the result clause, both of which are features reducing 
the number of cases of the conditional, and which will perhaps even 
eventually drive it out of use, at least in the spoken idiom. 

The following illustrations show some of the ways in which the 
conditional is avoided. 

The imperfect indicative is substituted for it: 

Si no criticaras, enfermabas. (If you didn’t criticize, you would 
get sick.) 

Aunque yo tuviera el dinero, no me atreveria a dérselo; y aunque 
se lo ofreciese, primero dormia al raso que cogerlo de estas manos 
pobres. (Even if I had the money, I should not dare to give it to 
him; and even if I did offer it to him, he would sleep out of doors 
rather than take it from these poor hands.) 

Present tenses replace past: 

Si la ves, no la conoces. (If you saw her, you would not know 
her.) 

Simple tenses replace compound : 

Si usted se incomoda de veras, le deja en paz a escape. (If you 
had become really angry, he would have left you alone in a hurry.) 

The -ria form is also used as a past future tense, in addition to 
its modal value: dijo que vendria. (He said that he would come.) 
It is also used to express conjectures: Frisaria en los treinta. (He 
was thirty or thereabouts.) In the texts examined no cases were 
encountered of the -ra replacing the -ria in these functions, excep- 
tion being made of the modal verbs deber, poder, and querer. 

To conclude: a study of twenty-two texts of ten authors of the 
last fifty years indicates that the extension of the principle govern- 
ing the interchange of simple tense forms, in unreal conditions, is 
unjustified to the degree of considering the conditional perfect the 
usual form in the result clause. Si Juan supiera(-iese) nadar, no 
tendria miedo is regular; the use of tuviera miedo is extremely un- 
common. So rare is this substitution that a knowledge of it does not 
seem essential for beginners. Si Juan hubiera(-tese) sabido andar, 
no hubiera tenido miedo occurs five times as often as Si Juan hu- 
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biera(-iese) sabido nadar, no habria tenido miedo. Of the eight 
authors in whose writings the compound tenses occurred, six used the 
-ra form in the result clause much oftener than the -ria. If the result 
clause stand by itself the chances of the employment of the -ra form 
are even greater. A glance at Table II shows its overwhelming pre- 
ponderance. A larger question than these purely formal ones is that 
of the avoidance of the conditional forms, particularly the conditional 
perfect. That I am not prepared to discuss in detail now. 


Rosert K. SPAULDING 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORIA 














THE MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY 


The reports of the special investigators and committees of the 
Modern Foreign Language Study have now been published. These 
are of such importance that all teachers of Spanish should be familiar 
with their contents. HisPANia can give, however, only a brief idea 
of the results obtained by the investigators and their conclusions. But 
the complete reports are obtainable from the publishers. 

The Study was organized in the spring of 1924 for the purpose 
of making a general inquiry into the teaching and learning of modern 
languages in the United States. The expense of the inquiry was borne 
by the trustees of the Carnegie Corporation, who made a generous 
annual appropriation. The method used was that of the question- 
naire combined with some personal visiting of classes. 

The special investigators were Professors Algernon Coleman, 
Charles M. Purin, and Carleton A. Wheeler, with whom was asso- 
ciated, as adviser in educational psychology, Professor V. A. C. Hen- 
mon. A brief sketch of some of the reports of these and other 
investigators will be found in the “Reviews” section of this number 
of HIsPANIA. 

To the first-named fell the task of writing the general report.* 
He divided this into four chapters, of which are given here the sum- 
marizing conclusions. 


OBJECTIVES OF INSTRUCTION 


1. While the vocational need for a knowledge of modern languages is 
limited, the proportion of former students of these subjects who consider 
that their language study time in secondary school and in college was well 
spent, and who record that their language knowledge has been useful to 
them in after life, is sufficiently large to give encouragement to the advo- 
cates of modern language teaching in public secondary schools and in 
colleges. At the same time, however, the testimony of a number of these 
persons and of various professional groups in regard to the usableness of 
their knowledge of the languages they have studied makes it evident that 
modern language courses should yield a higher degree of ability to use the 
languages than is now generally the case. 


1 Algernon Coleman, The Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages in the 
United States, Volume XII, Publications of the American and Canadian Com- 
mittees on Modern Language (New York: Macmillan). xx+299 pp. (Extracts 
made by permission of the Macmillan Company.) 
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2. The existing variableness in the scholastic point and the age at which 
a modern language is begun in junior high school, in almost any year of 
regular and senior high schools and in college, and the almost total lack 
of experimental data in regard to the attainment under these varying 
conditions, makes it practically impossible to formulate definite recom- 
mendations regarding the optimum point of beginning and the minimum 
length of a useful course. Figures given elsewhere, however, make it clear 
that two years is at present the maximum period of study for a very large 
majority of secondary students in the United States, and that in schools 
enrolling about 20 per cent of modern language students instruction in 
the subject is limited to two years. Consequently whatever results of 
modern language study are valuable for general educative purposes and 
for specific usefulness in after life must, under present conditions, be at- 
tained by most students within this period of time. 

3. It is generally accepted as a fact that the desirable results of foreign 
language study are cumulative in character and, other things being equal, 
bear a close relationship in quality to continuance in the subject through a 
period of time. It is highly to be desired, therefore, (1) that the question 
of continuance in the subject be studied in schools and in school systems 
from various points of view; and (2) that more serious efforts be made to 
evaluate achievement under ordinary and under experimental conditions, 
particularly with regard to what usable and durable language abilities are 
developed and can be developed in a given period. This is all the more 
necessary (1) because only a minority of the selected teachers consulted 
were of the opinion that a two-year course is long enough to enable as 
many as’50 per cent of their pupils to develop the ability to read and to 
write the language—and a still smaller minority in the case of ability to 
speak; and (2) because the scores made on the American Council tests in 
French, German, and Spanish indicate that at least 50 per cent of the two- 
year group and at least 30 per cent of the three-year group cannot use the 
foreign language for reading and for writing with even a moderate degree 
of ease. 

4. Teachers in general appear to have less confidence that their pupils 
realize the instrumental aims (reading, writing, speaking, understanding 
the spoken word) than that they attain other and less direct objectives, 
such as improvement in English, the development of literary and artistic 
appreciation, of habits of sustained effort and the like. There is evidence 
that the attainment of some of this group of objectives is favored in a 
superior degree by modern language study; in other cases either no evi- 
dence is available or what we have is difficult to interpret with confidence. 
While a similar uncertainty in regard to the attainment of many ultimate 
objectives prevails in all fields, it is the part of wisdom in modern languages 
to narrow the list of objectives to those items that may be directly con- 
nected with definite classroom activities, and to assume that few or no 
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desirable results can usually be attained unless, deliberately or unwittingly, 
the teacher and the class engage in activities that contribute to their 
achievement. 

It is, furthermore, not unlikely that the prevalent complaint of teachers 
that they have an overlarge proportion of students who lack “linguistic 
ability” is to be explained in part by their failure to limit their aims to 
the kind of abilities that can be generally developed and to the kind of 
knowledge that can be mastered in the time allotted to modern languages 
in the programs of most secondary school students. 


CONTENT OF THE MopERN LANGUAGE CouRSE 


1. The choice of the basic vocabulary, of the idiomatic expressions and 
of the grammatical topics for study and drill in the elementary stages of 
the modern language course has hitherto been made largely on the basis of 
tradition, of chance or of individual judgment, and great diversity prevails, 
particularly with respect to the stock of words and idioms emphasized at 
this level. Wise use of word and of idiom counts will enable teachers to 
introduce their students from the outset to the stock of words and phrases 
that they will most need for reading. We may hope with considerable 
confidence that ways will be found to render possible the more difficult 
task of providing similar apparatus in the field of syntax. 

2. Investigations of the “realia,” or “cultural” elements, in the modern 
language course reveal, as might have been expected, that the amount of 
explicit material of this kind in the texts commonly read is small and un- 
evenly distributed. It is, therefore, all the more necessary for teachers to 
keep in view the aim of acquainting their students with various aspects of 
the foreign civilization and to make definite provision therefor in order to 
supplement the material in the books chosen. In this connection, the 
teacher’s responsibility for an adequate knowledge of the geography, the 
history, the literature, the customs of the foreign country, through study 
and reading and through personal contacts, is even more exacting than 
has commonly been assumed. 

3. Experience and statistical evidence in teaching the vernacular indi- 
cate that the amount of reading that pupils do is directly related to achieve- 
ment both in rate of silent reading and in comprehension. Furthermore, 
experiments show conclusively that increasing the amount of reading that 
is required results in rapid progress in rate and in comprehension. Experi- 
mental data in the modern language field warrant the hypothesis that 
there is a close correspondence between limited reading experience and the 
poor attainment in reading by large numbers of second- and third-year 
students as attainment is evaluated by the American Council reading tests 
and by teacher opinion. It is fair to assume that if, as the result of a shift 
of emphasis, the amount of reading were considerably increased in modern 
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language classes, there would result more rapid growth in rate and in com- 
prehension, as has been clearly demonstrated in the case of classes in the 
vernacular. 

Since reading ability is the one objective on which all agree, classroom 
efforts during the first two years should center primarily on developing the 
ability to understand the foreign language readily through the eye and 
through the ear. The goal must be to read the foreign language directly 
with a degree of understanding comparable to that possessed in reading 
the vernacular. In order that students may attain this goal, reading experi- 
ence must be adequate and the results of all other types of class exercise 
must converge toward the same end. 

In order that more abundant and more attractive reading material may 
be provided, modern language departments and committees on modern 
language courses should draw up considerable lists of reading texts in the 
foreign languages that are attractive to the varying tastes and interests of 
adolescents and of older students—fiction, drama, books of travel, history, 
science, biography and the like—and should make the texts available in 
school collections for free reading and for reading on assigned topics. 
Local, state and regional modern language associations can contribute very 
definitely to the realization of such a plan. 


ORGANIZATION OF CLASSES 


1. The attainment in one year in modern languages in secondary 
schools is in general so small when measured in terms of knowledge of the 
language that only under exceptional circumstances may the study of the 
subject for one year only be considered educationally advisable. 

2. Because of the complexity of the task of learning a modern lan- 
guage, particularly when laying substantial foundations for speaking is 
among the objectives, and because of the apparent need for a somewhat 
prolonged period of contact with a new language in order to profit fully by 
the cumulative effect of this type of learning, interested and successful 
students should not only be enabled to pursue the subject during a mini- 
mum period of three years, but should be definitely encouraged to do so by 
school authorities. To this end, existing two-year courses in secondary 
schools should be lengthened, and college authorities should exercise some 
control over the too frequent practice under which entering freshmen elect 
a new language, instead of continuing one in which they have had a two- 
year course or less in secondary school. The extent to which this latter 
situation prevails indicates a definite lack of correlation between the work 
done in secondary school and what the college expects. A more sympa- 
thetic study of the question by both types of institutions should bring about 
greater harmony in the choice of objectives and in attainment by students. 

3. If, for local reasons, only a two-year course is feasible, or if, in any 
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instance, a considerable percentage of students discontinue the modern 
language at the end of the fourth semester, it is particularly recommended 
that the.course be organized with ability to read the modern language 
directly as the central aim, with an acceptable standard of reading ability 
as the minimum attainment requisite for passing. 

4. The lack of homogeneity in knowledge of the subject by modern 
language students grouped in the same classes is lamentable. Equally 
distressing is the wide diversity in standards of achievement in different 
schools, and even in the same schools at different semester levels. Students 
may be placed more discriminatingly by the use of scores on uniform, 
comprehensive and objectively scored tests administered to all who are 
enrolled in modern languages, and supplemented by scholastic records, 
teachers’ judgments and other pertinent data. It would also be highly 
advantageous both to pupils and to effective teaching in modern languages 
if school authorities would co-operate in grouping students on the basis of 
their previous scholastic record and of scores on intelligence tests, and if 
they would make it possible to reclassify or to drop from the subject those 
who do not keep up with their classes, whether from incapacity or from 
other causes. 

5. Students who fail have in many schools the opportunity to repeat 
the subject twice or oftener or to begin another modern language. Such 
records of repeaters as are accessible suggest that this is not often profit- 
able to the student, and that each individual case should be examined for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether it would be better for the student to 
continue in the language work or to take another subject. 

6. Teachers would find it profitable to study the technique of construct- 
ing objective tests, based on the material of their course, to standardize 
them roughly for local or departmental purposes, to keep records of stu- 
dent performance from semester to semester based on such tests, on others 
more fully standardized and on intelligence scores, and thus to establish 
local standards of attainment and of progress. 

7. The percentage of continuation in modern language, both in high 
school and in junior high school, should be studied in every school and 
school system over a period of several years. In cases where it is low, it 
should be determined whether this is due to individual or to administrative 
conditions or to weaknesses in the instruction. Careful analyses of a 
number of local situations would furnish a basis for the general inferences 
which cannot now be drawn for lack of sufficient data. 

8. Objective, uniform and comprehensive tests, properly constructed 
and standardized, and supplemented by information concerning the stu- 
dents’ secondary school record, would be of great value to colleges for the 
placement of incoming students, and are recommended to such accrediting 
agencies as the College Entrance Examination Board for the testing of 
achievement and for placement. 
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9. In all departments of two or more teachers in the same modern lan- 
guage, great profit would result from co-operation in the establishment of 
objectives, of course-content, of method, and of standards of attainment 
by uniform testing. In large schools a more centralized departmental 
direction is an advantage, and in school systems much is to be gained by 
placing all the modern language work under the supervision of competent 
specialists, who will work in collaboration with the city organization for 
educational research. 


CLassroom METHOD 


1. The fundamental consideration in determining the choice of a teach- 
ing technique in modern languages is that the activities in which teacher 
and students engage must be such as to give the students the maximum 
amount of practice during the period of study in doing the kinds of things 
that are included in the objectives approved for a given teaching situation. 
A method can be considered appropriate only when this principle is ob- 
served and when other important factors are kept in mind, such as the 
linguistic equipment of teachers, their capacity to organize the material 
and to conform intelligently and eagerly to the guiding principles of a 
given procedure, and the other general conditions prevailing in any given 
teaching situation. 

2. Despite a certain amount of experimentation that has been done, 
there is little concrete and wholly trustworthy evidence to show to what 
extent a given classroom method is, in itself, productive of superior or of 
inferior results. At the same time, the distinct trend of secondary school 
teachers away from translation as a means and as an end, and toward 
some form of “direct” approach to the thought contained in a foreign 
text, is marked, and has apparently been beneficial in arousing more 
interest in students and in causing teachers themselves to learn the foreign 
language more effectively. 

3. There is a widespread belief among secondary school and college 
teachers that inability on the part of members of the profession to speak 
the languages they teach is the most important single cause of poor results 
in developing oral ability in the classroom. The fact that a very large 
majority of the modern language teachers in the United States have 
neither traveled nor studied in countries where the languages are spoken 
is a factor of importance in this connection. While this situation has a very 
direct bearing on the extent to which American schools in general may 
safely adopt the Direct method as commonly conceived, it also lays on 
college departments a heavy obligation to train prospective teachers more 
effectively to pronounce, to understand, and to speak the foreign language, 
and upon prospective and practicing teachers the responsibility of develop- 
ing themselves in this direction by study here and abroad. 
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4. So many factors are involved in every teaching situation that none 
of the various efforts made by the Study to secure unequivocal testimony 
in regard to the comparative results from different teaching methods were 
wholly successful. In most classes in which the best results were observed 
the foreign language was largely used, but good oral attainment was not 
always accompanied by success in reading and in writing. In all the 
superior schools the organization of the work, the kind of supervision in 
the departments, the quality of the teaching, and administrative co-opera- 
tion were superior. The results of test administrations in the better schools 
warrant no entirely clear-cut conclusions in regard to method when con- 
sidered apart from other factors. They do, however, give definite support 
to the view that there is a direct ratio between teaching emphasis and the 
results obtained in terms of grammar or of composition or of reading. 

5. There is great need of careful experimentation to determine more 
definitely the effect upon learning a foreign language of the various pro- 
cedures as applied under typical American school conditions. Especially 
is this true with respect to the relative effect upon reading power during 
the elementary stage of “intensive” study of a small amount of reading 
material, as now generally practiced, as compared with more abundant 
“direct” reading experience, accompanied by less detailed study of gram- 
mar and less written practice in translation from English, and in 
reproduction in the foreign tongue. With the aid of carefully controlled 
experimentation it should be possible to test more thoroughly the theory 
that a procedure of the latter kind aids the student to develop more quickly 
the fluency in immediate understanding of the printed page that is essen- 
tial for reading with ease and enjoyment. 


The Committee on Investigation has arrived at certain other conclu- 
sions of a general nature, although based on less specific data than those 
that have been formulated at the close of the several chapters of this 
discussion. 

1. Principals and administrators should exercise greater care in select- 
ing modern language teachers with a suitable training. It is better to 
eliminate modern language instruction from a school than to retain the 
subject at the price of ineffective teaching by poorly equipped instructors. 

2. The work of modern language teachers in the classroom makes 
heavy demands upon their energies, especially if they endeavor to use 
the foreign language in the early stages of the course. Their burden of 
papers to correct, of conferences with individual students for remedial 
purposes, and of successful guidance of language clubs and dramatic pro- 
ductions, adds so considerably to the drain on their physical resources as 
to restrict in a detrimental way their opportunities for making fresh con- 
tacts through reading and study with the literature and the history of the 
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foreign country. Their teaching load should be lightened in the interest 
both of their teaching and of improved scholarship. 

3. Teachers of modern languages find it of the greatest value to travel 
and study in the foreign country, in order to increase their ability to use 
the language and to develop a sense of more intimate contact with the 
country and the people. It is, however, often impracticable for them to 
do this unless school authorities give aid by a policy of leaves of absence 
on full or part pay, or by making some other financial adjustment. 

4. Schools will encourage the development of reading power in modern 
languages if they provide suitable library facilities for free and assigned 
reading, in which should figure newspapers, illustrated magazines, books 
of travel, history, science, and fiction. 

5. Modern language departments should be provided with maps, pic- 
tures, posters, and, where possible, with lantern slides, a phonograph and 
records, and similar apparatus. 

6. Very few school principals or higher officials are drawn from the 
ranks of modern language teachers. As a result teachers in our field too 
often have a feeling that administrative officers are less well informed 
about their problems than about those of other departments. If principals 
took this into account, and showed their appreciation of the effort that 
modern language teachers are now making to fulfill their task in a pro- 
fessional spirit, the results would be educationally beneficial. 

7. As it will appear from even a hasty reading of the pages of this 
report, the problems pertaining to the teaching and learning of modern 
languages that have not been adequately studied are still numerous and 
important, despite the efforts of the Committee on Investigation of the 
Study. It would be of the greatest advantage to future work in the field if 
a research institute or some similar agency were established to continue 
in specific directions this inquiry, which in the nature of the case has been 
necessarily concerned largely with surveying the general field, for only 
thus could the problems be discovered and delimited. 








PICTURES IN THE SPANISH CLASS 
One picture is worth ten thousand words—CuINnEsE PROVERB. 


A few years ago, on showing some pictures of Mexico City to one 
of my classes, a girl exclaimed, on seeing a picture of one of the 
paved boulevards of the Mexican metropolis, “Why, I thought they 
were all wild Indians down there!” Such examples of the absolute 
ignorance of the average United States citizens of everything south 
of the Rio Grande might be multiplied many times. So it is that one 
of the aims of our Spanish department is “to acquire a knowledge of 
geography, government, peoples, customs, products, and industries 
of Spanish-speaking countries.” At first it seemed like an almost 
impossible task in the face of our other aims which would seem more 
important to most teachers. However, I have found that this aim 
can be accomplished quickly and effectively by the use of pictures 
without robbing me of valuable time for conversation, grammar, 
translation, board work, dictation, and the other familiar procedures 
of the modern-language classroom, and without having it degenerate 
into a purely pleasure period. 

The use of pictures can be made educational in the Spanish class 
by telling in simple Spanish what the picture represents and by point- 
ing out and naming in Spanish various things to be seen in the pic- 
ture. A repetition aloud by the class is advisable in the case of all 
new words. Many of the subjects available are suitable to use with 
texts of a geographical nature as will be seen later from the titles ; 
consequently, the student who has prepared his lesson will have a 
fairly complete vocabulary to use when asked: ,Qué es esto?” or 
“Describa Vd. esta calle,” or “gQué ve Vd. en esta vista?” The 
ready response when pictures are before them is surprising. It seems 
that the present generation is extremely eye-minded, and why not? 
Does not their steady attendance at our moving-picture shows tend 
to make them that way? After all the pictures are shown they can 
be re-run and a rapid-fire review will serve to fix in mind many new 
words, so the lesson turns out to be one in conversation and vocabu- 
lary drill in addition to giving the class considerable geographical in- 
formation. 

Granted the usefulness of pictures, let us consider the equipment 
necessary for quick and effective use. Speed in getting ready to flash 
the pictures on the screen is an important factor. If one has to take 
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ten or fifteen minutes for this, the loss of time offsets any advantage 
gained by their use. Without any previous preparation whatever, I 
find that in one minute and twenty seconds from the time I decide 
to use a picture I can have it on the screen. This includes lowering 
all the curtains, getting film from shelf, threading it into the ma- 
chine, wheeling table into position, focusing machine, and throwing 
light current off and machine current on. Of course the pupils assist 
in these operations. The classroom should be equipped with dark 
shades (the so-called daylight pictures lack the clearness of outline 
required for effective class use) ; a large white shade in the front of 
the room mounted on a roller so that it can be easily lowered, size at 
least six by six feet (with a distance of twenty-one feet from lens 
to curtain I get a picture approximately four and one-half by three 
and one-half feet which is easily distinguishable from any place in a 
classroom which is thirty or forty feet long) ; a picture machine, the 
most suitable I believe to be the one which is triply effective, that is, 
one can throw on the screen views of postcards, photographs, or any 
printed material by means of a reflection device in the machine, films 
by means of a film attachment, and slides by means of a slide attach- 
ment. It takes only a few seconds to change from one to the other. 
The light in the machine is furnished by a one-thousand-watt electric 
bulb. Any bulb of less wattage does not give a picture which is clear 
enough, especially when one uses photographs or postcards. Such a 
machine complete with attachments and lenses costs about two hun- 
dred and forty dollars. For holding the machine in the classroom 
the technical department of our school made me a small table with 
space below for storage of machine attachments, films, slides, and 
postcards. It is mounted on rubber-tired, ballbearing casters, making 
it very easy to swing around out of the way when not in use. A suit- 
able size for the machine described is thirty-two inches long, eighteen 
inches wide, and thirty-six inches high. 

As for subject-matter. I find the strips of film called film slides 
which are put out by several companies are best. Since they are com- 
paratively new the subject-matter is more up-to-date than the glass 
slides. They offer the added advantage of being cheaper, are more 
quickly handled, take up very little storage space, and show up re- 
markably well on the screen in a darkened room. 

I have found the following films well adapted for use in my 
classes: “Toledo and Segovia” ; “In Barcelona” ; “In New Madrid” ; 
“Palma de Mallorca” ; “Spanish Children” ; “Spanish Holidays.” All 
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of these are Burton Holmes travelettes and have the necessary in- 
formation on the film. Occasionally there are mistakes in the Spanish 
such as “Padre y Hijo,” but the pictures themselves are fine. They 
are put out by The Bray Products, Inc., New York. The same com- 
pany has two others for Spanish classes, “The Venice of the Orient” 
(Philippines), and “The Story of Coffee.” The last-named film is 
especially good in classes whose text has an article on coffee. The 
Spencer Lens Company, Buffalo, New York, has the following: 
“Panama Canal Zone”; “Philippine Islands”; “Mexico”; “Central 
America”; “Cuba”; “Porto Rico”; “West Indies”; “Argentine” ; 
“Bolivia”; “Chile”; “Colombia”; “Ecuador”; “Peru”; “Uruguay 
and Paraguay” ; “Venezuela.” In addition to these they have one on 
Christopher Columbus which is useful, for most Spanish readers have 
an article on Colén. Each of these films has a manual for the teach- 
er’s use. The Society for Visual Education, Chicago, has these films 
with manuals: “Spanish Architecture” ; “Spain” ; “The Alhambra” ; 
“A Trip Through Old Mexico”; “Mexico City”; “South America.” 
These films do much to offset the erroneous impressions gained of 
these countries through such movie films as “Head Hunters of 
Ecuador.” 

Many subjects are still lacking. Why not have some films on 
Valencia, Burgos, San Sebastian, Cadiz, Cordoba, Ronda, Salamanca, 
Escorial, La Granja, Aranjuez, Murcia, Malaga, Alicante? I can 
even conceive of an interesting film of drawings based on the Quijote. 
Some of the films have one or two views of a corrida de toros, but 
this interesting national sport deserves several films with detailed 
explanations. We need pictures of the famous Spanish artists and 
their paintings. Even Spanish inventors such as Peral and his sub- 
marine and Juan de la Cierva and his auto giro aéroplane merit a 
film. Pictures of Spanish and Spanish-American singers and musi- 
cians like D’Alvarez, Meller, Casals, Segovia, Bori, Mojica, and 
many others would show that the Spanish-speaking nations are 
playing an important part in the world of music. Why not have a 
film on the Familia Real? It would reveal to us one of the most 
interesting family groups in Europe and would do much toward 
offsetting the sensational and derogatory articles to be found now and 
then in our press. 

Postcard subjects for use in the machine described are almost 
infinite in number and so cheap that one can buy a great variety. I 
recommend for best projection those in color. They usually show up 
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much better on the screen. A special holder is used for postcards in 
this machine. Cards can also be passed around the class in the ab- 
sence of a projection device. In case this is done, to keep the cards 
from becoming soiled, it is well to use them in celluloid picture 
holders which can be purchased for a very nominal sum of Gaylord 
Brothers, Syracuse, New York. 

The pamphlets on the Latin-American countries, put out by the 
Pan American Union, are full of good illustrative material, though 
not well suited to projection. 

As for glass slides, the Keystone View Company, of Meadville, 
Pennsylvania, can furnish a few subjects on Spain and almost all 
the Latin-American countries. For a complete list one can get their 
catalogue. 

The Pan American Union lends slides and also reels of motion 
pictures on the Latin-American republics. The only charge they 
make is the cost of transportation. 

I am dealing in this article principally with still pictures, which 
have the advantage that they are on the screen a long enough time 
so that the class can study them thoroughly, name objects and per- 
sons, and describe them in Spanish. Nowadays there are always stu- 
dents who own portable movie machines, and I have had them show 
us films taken while traveling in the Antilles, Mexico, and South 
America, but they serve more as a diversion than as an educational 
experiment in the classroom because of the fleeting glimpses of things. 

Another use which the picture machine may have is for the pro- 
jection of printed material on the screen where all may see it very 
easily. Slides can be made on a typewriter by using the mats and 
cover glasses which can be purchased at any moving-picture supply 
house. Thus the words of any song or story can be quickly flashed 
on the screen. 

One of the camera companies is now putting out a camera which 
uses regular-width film with fifty exposures on it. The negatives 
may be printed on positive film for projection at a fraction of the 
cost of having ordinary photographs made into slides or film slides. 
The camera and projector do not cost more than forty dollars. Here 
is the ideal equipment for the Spanish teacher who is going to Spain 
or Latin America. These films have the advantage of projection of 
what you saw coupled with that personal element which is so vital in 
making the pictures teachable. 
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For us unfortunate ones who have already done our photograph- 
ing in Spain and other Spanish-speaking countries before the intro- 
duction of the above-mentioned camera and who wish to put our 
pictures onto film for projection, the Agfa Ansco Corporation, of 
Binghampton, New York, sells for fifteen dollars a device known as 
a memo copier. With the camera and this copying machine one can 
copy, on each film strip which this camera uses, fifty pictures from 
his prints. In fact the machine can be used to copy maps, sketches, 
titles, diagrams, and the like. The cost of camera, projector, and 
memo copier is fifty-five dollars. With this outfit one would be 
equipped to photograph and to project anything. This amount of 
money would buy less than one hundred glass slides. 

It is interesting to note what the students think of the pictures. 
I quote from students in whose classes pictures have been used fre- 
quently: “It gives me a better impression of the Spanish people, their 
country, and their unusual and pleasing customs. It also improves 
my Spanish vocabulary.” “Pictures are much more interesting and 
understandable than words which you have to read from a book.” 
“Illustrations always serve to help us remember what we are sup- 
posed to learn, better than what we may read about the subject. The 
word pictures we may form in our minds can be wrong, whereas true 
pictures live for a long time and are accurate. Next to traveling and 
seeing with our own eyes, learning by means of pictures is for me 
more educative than reading.” “Continual recitations in class nat- 
urally become a force of habit and rather tiresome. Pictures shown 
once in a while arouse a new interest and the next day the work is 
carried on with a new enthusiasm. One benefits by the showing of 
pictures because ‘Seeing is believing,’ and after reading our stories in 
Spanish the pictures of what we have just read impress them on our 
minds. Then too, we get used to hearing the teacher talk in Spanish, 
which is bound to prove beneficial.” “I think the pictures are worth 
while because they arouse interest in the Spanish-speaking countries, 
thus getting us to study harder. I thought these countries were small 
and old-fashioned until I saw the pictures. They also help to clear 
up my hazy ideas of the geography of these countries.” “I enjoy the 
pictures because they help me to better understand the kind of places 
about which we are studying. Also, as I see the pictures I try to 
connect the Spanish words I know with the objects in the pictures. 


Pictures have also aroused my interest in the South American coun- 
tries.” 
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The Science and Invention magazine tells of a recent test made by 
the Eastman Kodak Company under the sanction of the National 
Education Association. The tests were made with eleven thousand 
children in several cities. Some classes were taught with pictures and 
others without them. The same textbooks were used in all classes 
and the same examinations were given. The average of those taught 
with pictures was twenty-four per cent higher than that of the pupils 
in the classes where no pictures were shown. 
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A DEFENSE OF MODERN LANGUAGES 


The reading of Henry Grattan Doyle’s instructive study of the 
modern language situation, “Things Are Not What They Seem,” 
has prompted me to make certain observations and add various con- 
clusions of my own. Indeed, regarding Spanish, the outlook appears 
most rosy. Yet, our practical public is obviously not satisfied with the 
teaching of this or any other of the modern languages. What it un- 
reasonably expects is young people thoroughly prepared to step into 
our diplomatic service or embark upon foreign commercial ventures. 

If our success as language teachers depends upon results of this 
kind and unless there are other ends to be sought, most of us must 
confess our failure. To speak a language fluently requires an over- 
whelming mass of knowledge which can scarcely be acquired in any 
elementary two-year course, or even double that. In fact, Professor 
Doyle estimates that two years of high-school Spanish are not more 
than the equivalent of two weeks spent in a foreign country. We 
cannot expect much from so brief an exposure. Certainly the public 
is most unfair in its demands. To expect a full-fledged native speaker 
of a high-school graduate is comparable to demanding a practical 
engineer from the boy who has had—and forgotten—the usual pre- 
paratory school courses in mathematics and science. 

In spite of the gloomy outlook, I am convinced that there are very 
positive benefits accruing from foreign-language study. While it 
seems probable that proper teaching may instill ideals of accuracy 
and imagination, yet let us confine the discussion to less disputed and 
more obvious values. 

The most immediate practical value issuing from such study, to 
the student, is doubtless the increased vision and comprehension of 
his own language. In this age of modern methods it is hardly safe to 
intimate the advantages of knowing a little grammar. Yet if one may 
be pardoned the indiscretion of suggesting that it is perhaps profitable 
for the student of English to understand what is meant by an infini- 
tive, preposition, or direct object ; then the study of foreign language 
has a decided value. In teaching its structure it is necessary to call 
by name these various elements of speech, and innocent youth is thus 
initiated into the mystic meanings of these heretofore unknown terms. 
The student often comes to realize that English, like the alien tongue 


1 Hispania, February 1929, pp. 49-58. 
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he is studying, is built upon a definite structural plan whose integral 
units consist of the grammatical elements which foreign-language 
study has taught him. 

The study of another language than one’s own is likewise valuable 
as a means of expanding English vocabulary and in giving a new 
perspective of one’s native tongue. In the Romance languages, for 
example, a majority of the words have English cognates. Such 
Spanish terms as insensato, iniquidad, suave, and indigena, whose 
English equivalents are often unknown to students, not only add to 
their vocabularies but also offer an interesting study in language 
evolution and allow them to see their own tongue from a new angle, 
The alert teacher will avail himself of this and many other means of 
interesting students in a comparative study. He should so present his 
language that the relationship between it and English will always be 
apparent. Such a presentation offers opportunity for the development 
of a certain scholarliness on the part of the pupil besides actually 
enhancing his own powers of expression. 

In spite of our apparent failure to teach the spoken idiom, the 
actual information gathered from the pursuit of a language should 
be of considerable potential value. The cases are rare in which the 
one-time student will be able to go abroad and express himself fluently 
in the language of the country. Indeed, he will do well if he even 
succeeds in making known his elemental wants. Nevertheless, when 
he takes up his residence in the given country and undertakes to learn 
its speech he will have a great advantage over the person who knows 
nothing of foreign language. There are obvious difficulties, for 
instance, confronting an adult who attempts to learn one of the Latin 
languages, knowing nothing of agreement of adjectives or the com- 
plicated verb conjugations. If he “picks it up” in the usual way he 
probably never will come to speak it with any degree of accuracy. 
We have much proof of this in our own language. I am reminded of 
a woman who used to say that her Italian vegetable man would live 
and die in the present tense. In Romance the tendency is much worse. 
The simple infinitive is often made to cover all cases, and agreement 
of adjectives is wholly ignored. My contention is that one who knows 
the general plan of a foreign language has a great advantage in ac- 
quiring a speaking knowledge of it, or even of a similar one. It is 
no little benefit to have attained that mental state which admits that 
the English way of saying a thing is not the only one, that it is just 
as logical and natural to say J have hunger as I am hungry. In short, 
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what a person has learned in school of a foreign language should at 
least serve as an excellent preface or introduction to its later mastery. 

In addition to a correct mental attitude and a structural plan, the 
former language student should possess, at least, a small vocabulary 
which will serve as a nucleus for further accretions. He ought to 
show some ability in reading and perhaps even be able to express 
himself moderately well in writing. But one of the most important 
acquisitions should be some facility in understanding the spoken 
language. 

In this connection, I must pause to touch upon one of the most 
important functions of the modern-language teacher. While he has 
but little time for drawing out long and laborious sentences from big 
classes of mediocre students, yet this does not prevent him from 
making constant use of the spoken language. Let him not speak it 
haltingly by syllables so that students may understand, but with all 
the speed, intonation, and rhythm of the native. Unless students hear 
it spoken in this way, there is little possibility of their becoming fami- 
liar with the language as it is spoken abroad. Moreover, unless they 
hear correct speech they cannot imitate it and imitation is unquestion- 
ably the most effective means of obtaining an accurate and unfalsified 
pronunciation. It is true that at first the class will understand not a 
word, but by the end of the first year’s study the majority will show 
a surprising comprehension. An excellent classroom practice is the 
reading aloud by teacher or students of easy stories or simple de- 
scriptive matter, translating only now and then difficult parts. A con- 
tinuance of this policy not only will train tongue and ear but will soon 
find most of the class grasping what is read without any conscious 
effort to put it into English. They are actually thinking in the lan- 
guage, which is the surest indication of genuine progress. In ele- 
mentary classes much time is often wasted in the tedious translation 
of literary works far beyond the beginner’s comprehension. The 
practice is psychologically wrong, involving no thinking in the lan- 
guage or training in speech or reception. The person who has had a 
good oral linguistic training, although he has acquired little or no 
power of expression, should be so prepared that on going to a foreign 
land he will soon find himself understanding everything he hears, 
which is truly the first step toward speaking the language. 

There is one group in particular which doubtless profits most of 
all from the practical benefits of foreign-language study. This is com- 
posed of those who already possess a certain command of a given 
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tongue. In the Southwest, for instance, I have met a good many 
young people who have spoken Spanish since childhood. In order to 
perfect their speech these need to study the language for the same 
reasons for which we study English. Many are careful students who 
devote themselves assiduously to the task of organizing their scattered 
information and in the end come to speak excellent Spanish. Others 
less scholarly, find their previous knowledge an actual handicap and 
continue to their dying day to live in a peon world of dndole and yo 
no sabe. 

In such linguistic districts as that just mentioned there are special 
local advantages which accrue to all. Here in California where the 
whole historical heritage is Spanish, where a large majority of all 
places bear Spanish names, and where there are still many descendants 
of the original occupants, it is but natural that some knowledge of that 
language might well be considered a common birthright. Apropos of 
this expediency, I am told of a hamlet that used to be called Pajaro 
but which was so vilely mispronounced by the uninitiated that by 
common consent it was rechristened with the prosaic name of Wat- 
sonville Junction. There is, I am well aware, a certain class of our 
countrymen whose militant patriotism would cause them to take issue 
with me on the matter of strengthening local race traditions, main- 
taining that such teachings were un-American. These same provin- 
cials would oppose all language instruction for the same reason. 

Probably the most universal advantage to be derived from lan- 
guage study is a certain introduction into the civilization of the race 
in question. In order to be desirable citizens of our own country and 
of the world at large we must obviously not be narrow and provincial. 
The best cure is travel, whereby we learn of the world and become 
sympathetic with its varied customs and institutions. For the ma- 
jority of our people excursions abroad are impossible, although the 
language instructor may often do valuable missionary work by inspir- 
ing a desire for foreign travel. Occasionally a boy who would other- 
wise waste his vacation loitering about a beach resort may be induced 
to make a trip perhaps into Latin America. Three months experience 
of this kind makes him more of an international and a better language 
student than four years’ study of Spanish. As for the rest of our 
young people, they must avail themselves of a substitute. One of the 
worthiest substitutes for travel is the study of races which can in all 
probability be best effected through the pursuit of their languages. 
In the study of a Romance language, for instance, one obtains a 
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bird’s-eye view of the civilization not only of the nation in question 
but, in a general way, of the whole Latin world. 

After all, the most important problem before the world today is 
that of insuring world peace and good will—the outlawry of war. 
Any influence that will instill a spirit of love and sympathy and tol- 
eration, that will tend to build up an international feeling of friend- 
ship among the peoples of the world, is of priceless value. Does 
foreign-language teaching tend to effect this utopia? As teachers, we 
hope so and shall continue to strive with this end in view. Perhaps 
ours is only an idle dream but, even so, its realization is worth striv- 
ing for. It is at least a reasonable and inexpensive method of ap- 
proach. It should be remembered that the present year’s appropriation 
to Mars in the United States would pay the entire expense of modern- 
language teaching for a great many years. 

There are, moreover, certain matters with respect to our own 
national life upon which the study of foreign civilizations has a bear- 
ing. It is often asserted that as a people we are wholly divorced from 
art and given over entirely to the worship of Mammon. It is said we 
are too aggressive, that in our mad rush on toward we know not what 
we fail to live. It seems entirely possible that our much-boasted ad- 
vancement and progressiveness does overstep itself. After all, there 
probably is something in the civilization of the so-called backward 
races of the world which it would be worth while for us to imitate. 
Perhaps we might profit by knowing more of the romantic life of 
old Seville, where the sevillano 


lives his life openly, frankly, setting his face in no mask of Puritanical 
pretension when he sallies forth into the world, being himself always in 
public or in private. All in all among the sincerest, he is also the most 
abstemious and healthy of peoples; not yet spoiled by luxury. His exist- 
ence is reduced to simplicity; more exactly he has never lost touch with 
eternal nature. He takes time to live and never admits the philosophy 
that he must work before resting, but hinges his conduct on the creed that 
he must live first, and do whatever of work there is time left to do. In no 
sense is he lazy; rather in his sound sanity he has a real appreciation of 
the value of life. Today is the great day to him. “Live now” is his motto, 
not put off living until he has earned enough to live, only to find it too 
late to begin. One would seek through Seville in vain for that strained, 
devil-chased air so stamped on our own national physiognomy. Whatever 
his vocation, or the hour of the day, the Spaniard has always time to 
choose the shady side of the street, time to halt and talk to his friends. As 
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I watched him night by night in the Plaza de San Fernando—and this is 
largely typical of all Spain—there came the reflection that the lands of 
continual striving, the lands where “culture” demands the repression of 
every natural emotion and enthusiasm, are dreary realms, indeed, com- 
pared with the living Latin South. Here it is not merely animation, but 
life, real life everywhere, no mere feigned living.” 


I have stressed throughout the importance of the instructor in 
modern-language study. He should be a person scholarly and inspir- 
ing, who knows and uses the tongue he professes and who does not 
limit himself to a mere teaching of formal grammar or a few 
simple phrases. No international spirit or love of foreign races can 
be instilled in this way. The true language teacher will bring to bear 
upon his course much collateral material and will not grudge a recita- 
tion period now and then spent in the reading of just such matter as 
I have quoted above. By tempting his class with this kind of litera- 
ture he can arouse considerable enthusiasm and stimulate certain 
members to the point where they will pursue such study of their own 
free will. 

While in this treatment my attention has been directed in par- 
ticular toward the study of Spanish, yet what I have said applies to 
the whole category of modern languages. All have the same prob- 
lems and much the same objectives. As for those who spend their 
time quarreling over the priority rights of this or that language, it 
seems to me they are engaging in adult infantilism and that they 
might well apply their talents in a more constructive way. The ques- 
tion is not which one is to survive but whether or not modern- 
language study as a whole is to continue and prosper. Its answer 
falls almost exclusively upon the teachers of foreign language. If 
the educational fraternity is not to ban the subject and effect its re- 
moval from the curriculum, we must see that our courses are made 
really worth while and further, as missionaries, make known to the 
public what may and may not be expected from foreign-language 
study. 

S. Lyman MITCHELL 


MENLO JuNntIoR COLLEGE 
MENLO Park, CALIFORNIA 


2 Harry A. Franck, Four Months Afoot in Spain. 








ANNOUNCEMENTS 
ANNUAL MEETING 


The Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the Association will be held at 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C., during the week after 
Christmas, probably December 27 and 28. The exact dates have not been 
determined. The invitation to meet there came from the President of the 
University, Mr. Cloyd H. Marvin, and it has been accepted by the Execu- 
tive Council. On the part of the Association and the Executive Council, 
Hispania takes pleasure in thanking President Marvin for his courtesy. 

A program is being arranged which will give great pleasure and profit 
to those who attend. At the opening session it is expected that several 
prominent persons will speak. That member of the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish who plans a visit to Washington during his 
Christmas vacation will be wise. 


NOMINATIONS 


The Committee on Nominations appointed by President Shield sub- 
mits the following list of nominees for the offices indicated, according to 
the provisions of the Constitution of the American Association of Teach- 
ers of Spanish: 

President: Henry Grattan Doyie, George Washington University, 

Washington, D.C. 

Third Vice-President: Witt1am A. CiLarKE, James Monroe High 

School, New York City. 

Editor of HispAN1A: ALFrep Corster, Stanford University. 
Executive Council: Sturcis E. Leavitt, University of North Carolina, 

Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

Leavitt O. Wricut, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 

(Signed) 
Micuaet S. Donian, Dorchester, Massachusetts 
JosEPHINE W. Hott, Richmond, Virginia 
Cotiie F. SPARKMAN, Laramie, Wyoming 
LawrENCE A. WiLkins, New York City 
Wuu1aM F. Rice, Los Angeles, Chairman 


NEW MEMBERS 


As an inducement to young teachers to join the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish, the autumn numbers of H1span1a (which appear 
after the receipt of membership dues for the following year) are given 
as a bonus. Show this number of Hispanra to any teacher in your school 
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who is not a member. Tell her she will receive eight numbers similar to 
it in quality in return for two dollars and she will be a member of the 
organization for the year 1930. Every member has a personal interest in 
helping on the increase in our membership. 


HISPANIA MONOGRAPHS 


Through the generosity of a friend who wishes to remain incognito, 
the American Association of Teachers of Spanish has been enabled to 
begin the printing of a series of books to be known as “Hispania Mono- 
graphs.” According to the plan submitted to the Executive Council and 
accepted by it, a Publication Fund shall be established and maintained 
entirely apart from the general funds of the Association. The Publica- 
tion Fund shall be self-supporting by means of the sales; and at no time 
shall a book be published unless there is enough money on hand to pay 
for the printing and binding. By such a conservative policy the fund may 
increase. At all times it will offer a channel for gifts to the Association 
by interested patrons. Complete plans for the administration of the fund, 
including the selection of manuscripts for publication, must be adopted at 
the annual meeting. In the meantime the Executive Council has voted to 
issue, as “Hispania Monographs, Number I” Professor E. C. Hills’s 
Hispanic Studies. The volume will probably appear in November. 


INTER-AMERICAN CONGRESS OF RECTORS, DEANS, 
AND EDUCATORS 


There will be held at Havana, Cuba, in February of 1930 a congress 
of rectors, deans, and educators which will interest the members of the 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish. It is planned to organize 
at this congress an Inter-American Institute of Intellectual Co-operation, 
the purpose of which is explained in the project of organization given 
below. In addition, will be discussed the following plans for intellectual 
co-operation : 

a) Interchange of professors. 

b) Interchange of students. Special consideration of the equivalence 
of studies and the method of validating degrees and other credentials. 

c) Interchange of research workers and cultural missions. 

d) Promotion in the schools and universities of studies tending to 
develop mutual understanding—languages, literature, history, geography, 
and so forth. 

e) Co-operation among scientific, professional, and cultural bodies, 
and the formation of specialized inter-American associations for the pur- 
pose of working out international projects. 
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ARTICLE I. PROJECT OF ORGANIZATION 


With a view to assisting and systematizing the activities that tend to 
establish intellectual co-operation in the branches of science, arts, and 
letters between the nations of the American continent, an “Inter-American 
Institute of Intellectual Co-operation” is established, under the direction 
of the Governing Board of the Pan American Union. 

The Institute shall be composed of a National Council for Intellectual 
Co-operation in each of the American republics and a central co-ordinat- 
ing Office of Intellectual Co-operation. The program of work of the 
Institute and a report on its activities shall be submitted annually for 
approval to the Governing Board of the Pan American Union, and a 
special report shall be submitted to the International Conference of 
American States. 


ARTICLE II. THE NATIONAL COUNCILS 


a) Organization—The Secretary of Public Instruction or corre- 
sponding official in each of the American republics is requested to invite 
the universities and other institutions of higher education, academies, 
associations, institutes, museums, libraries, and similar bodies devoted to 
the advancement of the arts, letters, sciences, or professions to appoint 
delegates who shall form a National Council for Intellectual Co-operation, 
in order to collaborate with the central Office and with other National 
Councils in formulating and solving problems of intellectual life in the 
Americas. 

The form of organization of the Councils shall be determined by each 
country for itself. Each Council shall, however, have an Executive Secre- 
tary to transact business. Each Government will be requested to furnish 
for its National Council, unless otherwise provided for, a headquarters 
office with at least one paid clerk and necessary supplies, and as much 
further assistance as may be found possible, in order that the Council 
may carry on its work efficiently. 

The National Councils shall keep the central Office constantly in- 
formed of their activities and shall send it annually a résumé of the same. 
b) Functions —The functions of the National Councils shall be: 

1. (a) To formulate proposals as to problems of intellectual life that 
need study, or projects that may be undertaken co-operatively, and trans- 
mit these to the central Office; (b) to ascertain the opinion of national 
intellectual elements on such problems or projects as may be submitted 
to them by the central Office, forming for the purpose any necessary 
committees. 

2. (a) To collect information relative to the institutions of education, 
science, arts, and letters of their respective countries and the facilities 
afforded to foreign professors, students, and research workers, and fur- 
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nish it to the central Office or other National Councils; (b) to receive and 
disseminate similar information regarding other countries; (c) to actively 
promote the interchange of professors, students, research workers, special 
investigators, and cultural missions between the American republics. 

3. To promote in the schools and universities of their respective coun- 
tries the study of such subjects as shall give an understanding of the 
development and culture of the other nations of America. 

4. To endeavor to secure the adherence of their respective countries 
to international agreements and programs of intellectual co-operation. 

5. To encourage national institutions and associations to enter into 
close relations with similar organizations in other American republics, 
especially in accordance with any program of international action that 
may be worked out by the Inter-American Institute. 

6. To co-operate in carrying out such projects as may be committed to 
the Inter-American Institute by future International Conferences of 
American States. 

7. In general, to act as a liaison between the intellectual elements of 
their respective countries and those of the other American republics. 


ARTICLE III. THE CENTRAL CO-ORDINATING OFFICE 


a) Organization.—The Office of Intellectual Co-operation shall have 
a Chief, assisted by a technical and clerical staff. In order to utilize the 
connections that have already been formed by the Pan American Union 
along the lines of intellectual co-operation, and its library, postal, and 
other important facilities, the Division of Intellectual Co-operation of 
the Union shall serve as the central co-ordinating Office of the Institute 
until such time as the growth of the Institute may demand greater fa- 
cilities. 

The central Office shall submit annually to the Governing Board of 
the Pan American Union, for approval, a report on the activities of the 
Institute and the program of work proposed for the following year. The 
report and program as approved shall be transmitted annually to the 
National Councils. 

b) Functions.—The functions of the central Office shall be: 

1. (a) To study proposals received from the National Councils as to 
problems of intellectual life that need consideration or projects that may 
be undertaken co-operatively, and submit these to the Governing Board of 
the Pan American Union, with recommendations; (b) to transmit to the 
National Councils any project that may be approved by the Governing 
Board. 

2. To obtain and disseminate information relative to institutions of 
education, science, arts, and letters in the American republics, in order to 
encourage closer relations between them. 
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3. To appoint, in co-operation with the National Councils, inter- 
American committees for the purpose of conducting special investigations, 
and to keep in touch with inter-American institutions or commissions of 
a cultural or scientific character, and with the International Institute of 
Intellectual Co-operation of the League of Nations. 

4. To collaborate, by the aid of the National Councils, with the or- 
ganizing committees of the Pan American Scientific Congresses in the 
preparation of their programs, in order that these may serve as a form 
for the discussion of intellectual problems, and to organize, in connection 
with the Scientific, or other Congresses, special meetings of accredited 
delegates of the National Councils for the discussion of the work of the 
Inter-American Institute. 

5. In general, to serve as a co-ordinating center for the work of the 
National Councils for Intellectual Co-operation. 


CENTRO DE ESTUDIOS HISTORICOS, CURSO DE 
VERANO DE 1929 


DISCURSO DEL PROFESOR HEATON 
Setior Director General 


Sr. Rector, SeNoras y SENORES: 


Al comenzar mi discurso, me encuentro verdaderamente un poco sor- 
prendido. El buen amigo mio, que me ha solicitado para ello, sabe per- 
fectamente que “en mi vida me he visto en tal aprieto,” y asimismo hay 
entre quienes me escuchan, muy queridos compafieros que pueden corro- 
borar esta asercién mia. En este caso, mi tarea resulta un poco mas com- 
prometida, porque ante todo me parece que el orador tiene que expresarse 
en una lengua tal como la hablan los que le escuchan, y no la que dan los 
textos antiguos con los que mi entusiasmo por la literatura clasica man- 
tiene perpetuo contacto. 

Y ciertamente, esto no es facil. La lengua, igual que un organismo 
vivo, varia cada momento. No hablo ya de la diferencia entre el estudio 
sobre los textos y gramaticas, y la lengua viva, sino de las nuevas con- 
strucciones gramaticales que sorprenden a uno cuando, después de una 
ausencia de algunos afios, vuelve aqui y vive algunos dias en el ambiente 
actual de la calle y de la prensa. Hace pocos dias, al repasar el catalogo 
de cierta libreria encontré el siguiente anuncio, refiriéndose a la Biblioteca 
de Autores Espatioles: “Se hace dificil las collecciones completas,” etc. ; 
y hasta que al dia siguiente no encontré comprobada la incorreccién de 
esta forma gramatical, en un articulo que publicé cierto diario muy 
conocido de esta corte, no sali de mi asombro. Mas sin embargo, quedé un 
poco perplejo, hasta tal punto que ya no pude saber si la construccién de 
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mis propias frases era rigorosamente moderna o un poco arcaica. Claro 
es que no dejé de darme cuenta, por la lectura de dicho articulo, de que 
ese “se hace dificil las colecciones completas” es una construccién vulgar 
que el articulista trataba de comentar y corregir. Nada hay tan dificil 
para un extranjero como distinguir estos matices de nivel social y cultural 
en los giros de un idioma. De aqui la necesidad de visitar el pais en que 
una lengua se habla y de frecuentar cursos como éste en que se orienta el 
estudio de los alumnos extranjeros por la intrincada selva de las difi- 
cultades lingiiisticas. 

Por eso, de antemano os ruego me excuséis por mi discurso, ya que 
al fin, aceptando la responsabilidad que esto supone, y contando con 
vuestra benevolencia, voy a tratar de exponeros un punto que creo de 
igual interés para los estudiantes extranjeros amantes de Espaiia, y los 
espafioles deseosos de dar a conocer su cultura. 

Se oye por doquier en mi pais estos dias un mondtono treno sobre la 
desaparicién de las caracteristicas espafiolas. Los que asi hablan dicen 
que ya Espafia ha perdido el colorido tipico que la literatura romantica 
especialmente habia hecho nacer en las mentes extranjeras. Para el 
simple turista, visitador de todos los Palaces del mundo y compajiero 
inseparable del Baedelser, Espafia es un pais que en los ultimos afios ha 
hecho desaparecer, bajo un tono perfectamente europeo e indiferenciado, 
los aspectos pintorescos que la literatura describia. Viajar por Espajfia es, 
pues, para al igual que viajar por el resto del mundo: grandes ciudades, 
buenos hoteles, excelentes vias de comunicacién, y de cuando en cuando 
algin monumento sefialado en su guia con un asterisco, ante el cual la 
atencién debe detenerse. Después de esto, desilusionado, al volver a su 
pais trata de esparcir esta semilla entre sus compatriotas, que de buen 
grado aceptan esta vision unilateral. 

2 Es esto verdad? ; Se ha perdido ya el sello fecundo que Espajia puso 
siempre en su vida y en su obra, a través del tiempo y del espacio? 

Qué sentido tienen entonces los trabajos que en Espafia y fuera de 
ella relevantes personalidades del mundo cientifico realizan, y porqué el 
nombre de Espafia va unido ahora al de un nuevo renacer de la cultura? 

Efectivamente, la vida espafiola, sobre todo en las grandes ciudades 
tiene visiblemente un ritmo europeo, el mismo aire, idéntico perfil; mas 
esto no es sino lo externo y adjetivo, por tanto lo que puede percibir 
inmediatamente un viajero. Pero bajo este manto comun de la vida 
urbana en nuestro tiempo, late el mismo sino que nos transmite la litera- 
tura, desde el Poema del Cid a Calder6én, y el arte desde el Greco a Goya. 
Espafia guarda sus mas fragantes esencias en lo mas intime de su cercado; 
pero igual que en el cuento de Ali Baba, para descubrir los tesoros en- 
cerrados en la cueva habia que conocer la férmula misteriosa que la abria; 
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el que quiera llegar a encontrar el sentido tan rico y tan hondo del alma 
espafiola, tiene que comenzar por aduefiarse de su magico secreto. 

Y este es bien sencillo, y creo que ya en parte esta en vuestro poder: 
interés sincero por Espafia, y conocimiento de su lengua y su cultura. 
El estar aqui, a pesar de que sea la estacién tal vez mas incémoda del 
afio, significa que ya poseéis la primera condicién; y el curso que hoy se 
ha inaugurado os proporcionara ampliamente los instrumentos necesarios 
para adquirir la segunda, ya que os ofrece desde trabajos practicos sobre 
arduos problemas de sintaxis y fonética hasta conferencias sobre arte y 
costumbres espafiolas; y asi llegaréis a poseer la clave para encontrar la 
verdadera Espafia que queda casi por completo cerrada al simple turista. 
Sean, pues, mis ultimas palabras un exhorto para que alcancéis pronto 
este don, y para que esta ideal caza que perseguis satisfaga cumplidamente 
vuestros afanes. 





































CHAPTER NEWS 
AKRON CHAPTER 


The Akron Chapter of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish held a delightful meeting on the evening of May 4, in the 
Women’s League Rooms of the University of Akron. 

Mr. Octavio Guerra of Cleveland College was the guest of the eve- 
ning. He delivered an interesting address on Pio Baroja and his works. 

Officers for the next year were elected. Miss Mabel Jane Rogers, 
head of the Spanish Department of the University of Akron, was re- 
elected president, and Miss Margaret Fanning, also of the Spanish 
Department of the University, was elected secretary-treasurer. 


Mary A. PuSATERI 
Secretary-Treasurer 


ARIZONA CHAPTER 


The last meeting of the year was held May 25, at the Hotel Westward 
Ho, Phoenix, Arizona, at a one-o’clock luncheon. The following program 
was enjoyed: 

Music 

“New Requirements Expected from Language Teachers” 
—Superintendent E. W. Montgomery 

“Travels in Spain”—Miss Irma Wilson (Tampa State Col- 
lege) 

“Six Months in Spain”’—Miss Eleanor Thayer, Phoenix 
Junior College 


Discussion was opened by the President, Mrs. Cannel, on the “Ad- 
vantages of Teaching Spanish in the Southwest.” There was also dis- 
cussion as to what a teacher should emphasize in classwork, and various 
local problems were taken up. 

Original place cards added a touch of color, and the meeting seemed 
to be thoroughly enjoyed by all those present. 

Rita G. CANNEL 
President 


CENTRAL TEXAS CHAPTER 


The Central Texas Chapter of the A.A.T.S. met at Lancaster, Texas, 
on April 27, 1929. The feature of our meeting was a lecture on “Interna- 
tional Relations” brought to us by Sr. Conti Lara, Mexican Consul, 
Dallas, Texas. Miss Celia Ann Renfro of the Sunset High School, 
Dallas, Texas, led a graphic discussion concerning the problem of pre- 
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senting difficult grammatical construction. By the use of “Realia” itself, 
Miss Margaret Webster, Central High School, Fort Worth, Texas, pre- 
sented convincing argument favoring the use of “Realia” in the teaching 
of Spanish. 

During the afternoon session, Miss Mary Kirby’s pupils of the Lan- 
caster High School entertained the Chapter members with a program of 
Spanish songs, piano selections, and a one-act play, La Casa de Dofia Paz. 
Excellent training was revealed through the performances of the students, 
and their creation of Spanish atmosphere was very effective. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: President, 
Professor F. E. Buldain, Baylor University, Waco, Texas; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. H. M. Dawson, Temple Junior College, Temple, Texas; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Mary Kirby, Lancaster High School, Lan- 
caster, Texas; Corresponding Secretary, Miss Lucille Hooker, Hubbard 
High School, Hubbard, Texas; Membership Secretary, Miss Mary Cul- 
bertson, Corsicana High School, Corsicana, Texas. 


LucIiLLtE Hooker 
Corresponding Secretary 


CHICAGO CHAPTER 


At the Section meeting of the teachers of Spanish of the Chicago High 
Schools, held on March 20, 1928, it was suggested that the Section and 
the Chapter unite. Official approval has been obtained for this amalgama- 
tion and the two bodies will henceforth act together. 

The members of the Section-Chapter are now organized in eighteen 
standing committees: Commercial Spanish, Conventions, Current Events 
of Hispanic Interest, Drama, Foreign Relations, High Points, Measure- 
ments and Tests, Minima, Music, A Pre-Foreign-Language Course in 
Junior High, Silent Reading, Standardization, Texts: the Best New 
Books and Why, Realia, Theses (A.M. and Ph.D.) of Interest, Travel, 
Visual Education, and Journal Articles. 

We have had two well-attended meetings during the school year just 
closed: a banquet at Maillard’s on November 23, 1928, at which Professor 
Hayward Keniston, of the University of Chicago, gave an address on 
“The Place of Literature in the High-School Course in Spanish”; and on 
March 20 an afternoon tea as the guests of the Marshall High School, 
at which reports were read by the chairmen of the following standing 
committees: Commercial Spanish, Conventions, Current Events of His- 
panic Interest, Foreign Relations, Measurements and Tests, Minima, A 
Pre-Foreign-Language Course in Junior High, Standardization, Theses 
of Interest, and Visual Education. 

Grace E,. ALEXANDER 
Secretary 
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COLUMBUS CHAPTER 


The Columbus Chapter of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish held its May meeting, the last of the year 1928-29, at 10:30 a.m. 
on Saturday, May 25, in Page Hall, on the Ohio State University campus. 
The chief item of business was the election of officers for the ensuing 
year. The officers elected were as follows: President, Mrs. D. R. Maddox, 
North High School, Columbus, Ohio; Vice-President, Mrs. Bertha Schill- 
forth, Central High School, Columbus, Ohio; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss 
Isolde Henninger, Department of Romance Languages, Ohio State Uni- 
versity ; Corresponding Secretary, Mr. W. M. Taylor, North High School, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

It is the purpose of the Chapter that the President be, in alternate 
years, a college teacher, and a high-school teacher. 

After the business items were finished, the members present listened 
to a talk by Professor G. Oscar Russell on “The Position of Pronuncia- 
tion in Spanish Instruction.” He maintained that a good Spanish pro- 
nunciation is obviously necessary: (1) In order to converse well; (2) To 
understand well; (3) Even to acquire a good reading knowledge (as 
extensive experiments have demonstrated) ; (4) Many distinctions in the 
pronunciation of similar words are not only not evident, but even mis- 
leading in foreign brogue substitutes; (5) Spanish has a long tradition 
of poetry for its own sake, stressing its pure musical quality rather than 
the mere idea, in which case the whole matter depends upon the pronuncia- 
tion. Mutilated pronunciation has the same effect in speech, for the 
sensitive ear, as a mass of noise of inharmonic notes would have if thrust 
into the midst of one’s favorite musical selection. 

A few of the American’s Spanish brogue problems were discussed; 
substitution of the indefinite “uh” (9); holding consonants; exploding 
final consonants; ere; erre; ele; ese; jota; zeta (distinguished from the 
English th) ; compound vowel habits of American speech; vowel quality 
distinctions; voiced s; and so on. 

The methods used in current beginner’s texts were shown to be out 
of date, by examination and criticism of a few popular ones. The 
general tendency to concentrate on differences between open and closed 
vowels, the zeta or other Spanish American-Castilian differences, which 
persists in the few texts making even lame attempts to teach pronuncia- 
tion is a mistake. 

The American learning Spanish manifests his brogue errors analogous 
to the German’s English “tink,” “dot,” “vill,” etc. It is these habits which 
the teacher should strike at. And there is a crying need for a text which 
will aid her—one that masters one habit at a time without injecting 
others to bewilder the student. Our present texts which attempt to teach 
pronunciation force the student to flounder in a mass of brogue difficulties 
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right from the first lesson. What would we think of a grammar which 
started the first lesson with innumerable complex subjunctive, object 
pronoun, infinitive, and like grammatical difficulties? The teaching of 
pronunciation has not kept pace with the teaching of grammar. The 
advance must come by way of the texts, for the average teacher has not 
time to work out his or her own system. And until it does come, we need 
not be surprised that our students continue to “murder the Spanish, fail 
to understand the native, or make him understand them.” 


F. Dewey AMNER 
Corresponding Secretary 


NEW YORK CHAPTER 


At its regular meeting on April 13, held at Columbia University, the 
Chapter was addressed by the distinguished painter and writer, Gabriel 
Garcia Maroto. His subject was “Nuevas tendencias del arte y de la 
literatura espaiiola.” Sefior Maroto belongs to the vanguardista move- 
ment of painting and is decidedly radical in his views. 

Announcement was made of two celebrations in honor of Cervantes 
Day. The first is to take place on the evening of April 20 at the De Witt 
Clinton High School and is offered by The Intercollegiate Alliance of 
Spanish Clubs of New York, recently organized under the auspices of 
El Instituto de las Espafias. The colleges participating are: Adelphi, 
College of the City of New York, Columbia, Hunter, and New Rochelle. 
The other Cervantes festival, given by El Instituto de las Espafias on 
April 30 at the McMillin Theater, Columbia University, includes Spanish 
music and dancing by Hispanic and American artists. The proceeds of 
these performances are to go toward the Endowment Fund of $100,000 
which El Instituto is endeavoring to raise. 

On the afternoon and evening of May 4 the Chapter held its annual 
entertainment at the Julia Richman High School. The program, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Cincinato LaGuardia, included the following num- 
bers: 


Orchestra, Thomas Jefferson High School 

Poem, “; Quien supiera escribir!’ Newtown High School 

Spanish Dances, Washington Irving, Wadleigh, George Washington 
High Schools 

“A Tragedy of the Arena,” Theodore Roosevelt High School 

Argentine Tango, Theodore Roosevelt High School 

“Una Fiesta Argentina,” Morris High School 

Song, “Crepusculo,” Evander Childs High School 
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Play, El Rematador, De Witt Clinton High School 
Folk Songs, George Washington High School 
Pantomime, George Washington High School 


At the regular monthly meeting, which took place on May 11 at Colum- 
bia University, Don José Maria Sanchez Bermejo, Comisionado especial 
de la ciudad de Avila, gave a delightful talk accompanied by a movie reel 
on “Avila monumental y caballeresca.” 

On June 11 at the final meeting of the current year, our colleague, 
Sefiora Antay de Vaughn, gave a scholarly résumé of education in Peru 
from the time of the Incas to the present day. She pointed out that in the 
Colonial Period instruction was largely religious with emphasis on Latin. 
The Era of Independence, under the supervision of San Martin, brought 
free education and the establishment of a normal school for teachers to 
be employed under the new régime of free education. While French 
influence and North American ideals made themselves felt, it is never- 
theless true that Spanish tradition with its ideals, methods, and content 
persists after other influences fade. As for the education of women, it 
can be said that this was left to private schools until comparatively 
recently, when public institutions opened their doors. 

At the close of Sefiora Vaughn’s address prizes were distributed to 
the following winners in the annual inter-school student contest of the 
Chapter : 


Group A (Advanced) 


1. A, BEG PRMOMC. 2. ccc ccccess James Monroe High School 
2. Anthony Bonaventura ........ Manual Training High School 
S. FOGG BOGRIOW... ccccccsces Eastern District High School 
Group B (Elementary) 
1. Emma Rorkewitz............. Thomas Jefferson High School 
2 Carte TIRED... 6c octane ods Manual Training High School 
3. William Colavolpe............ Manual Training High School 
4. Heward Battal... ...ccccccscens Thomas Jefferson High School 
SO err James Monroe High School 
6. Charles Dreyfus.............. George Washington High School 
Pa WN Mn ce cecccaakeeedan Newtown High School 
8. Martin Silverman............ De Witt Clinton High School 
De EE INS bocce octbeeseees Walter Senior High School 
Ut EE aa a Cd ncdaveaececs Thomas Jefferson High School 
11. Joseph F. Skelly.............. Erasmus Hall High School 
12. Pasquale Romanelli........... Boys’ High School 


The meeting was concluded with the election of officers for the coming 
year. The new staff is as follows: President, Professor Roy E. Schulz, 
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New York University; Vice-President, Mr. José Martel, Hunter College; 
Secretary, Mr. José Fernandez, New York University; Treasurer, Mr. 
Louis Berkowitz, Bushwick High School; and Corresponding Secretary, 
Miss Antoinette T. Lang, De Witt Clinton High School. 


ANTOINETTE T. LANG 
Corresponding Secretary 


NORTH CAROLINA CHAPTER 


The annual meeting of the North Carolina Chapter of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish was held in Raleigh on March 22. 
The President, Miss Augustine LaRochelle, of the North Carolina College 
for Women, had charge of the program. Professor A. V. Goldiere of 
Davidson College described the “tema” system of teaching Spanish now 
in use at Yale University. Miss Gladys Thompson of the North Carolina 
College for Women gave a most interesting and vivid account of some 
of her experiences while teaching in Mexico. The third speaker on the 
program, Professor Julian Moreno-Lacalle, of the Middlebury Spanish 
School and Rutgers University, gave an address in Spanish on “The In- 
fluence of Spanish on English Literature.” The members of the Chapter 
were glad of the opportunity to meet Professor Moreno-Lacalle who 
has done such excellent work in connection with the Middlebury Spanish 
School. 

The following officers for the year 1929-30 were elected: President, 
Mr. L. E. Hinkle, State College, Raleigh; Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. 
S. T. Ballenger, State College, Raleigh. 

Avice K. ABBott 
Secretary 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 


The Northern California Chapter, American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish, met on Saturday, June 1, for a picnic in the City Park of San 
Mateo, California. The teachers of Palo Alto, Menlo Park, Redwood 
City, San Mateo, and Burlingame acted as hosts and hostesses to the fifty 
members and friends who gathered for the informal out-of-doors lunch 
and social time preceding the meeting of the Chapter. Under the direction 
of Miss Mary E. Peters, Secretary, tables were set and appropriately 
decorated with crépe paper and foreign flags. The box lunches of the 
guests were supplemented by sandwiches, ice cream, cake, coffee, and 
yerba mate provided by the hosts. In accordance with Miss Peters’ policy, 
some of the advanced students were introduced to the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Spanish by serving as guides to arriving members. 

After lunch Mrs. Lucy McAllister Carver, who has been giving a 
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series of lectures at the Western Women’s Club, spoke on Mexico: 
“Hands across the Rio Grande; A Plea for Better Understanding.” Dr. 
Aurelio Espinosa graciously told us the story of “Los Tres Perros” and 
“San Roque.” Professor Torres Rioseco spoke informally to the group. 

The annual election of officers followed. The teachers who will serve 
for the coming year are: President, Miss Mary Eleanor Peters, San 
Mateo College; Secretary, Miss Lucy Hall, High School, Burlingame; 
and Treasurer, Miss Frances Murray, Technical High School, Oakland. 


Lucy HALL 
Secretary 


NORTHERN OHIO CHAPTER 


The last meeting of the Northern Ohio Chapter of the A.A.T.S. was 
held at the home of the President, Mr. Donald Paine, St. Charles Avenue, 
Lakewood, Ohio, on May 18, 1929. The meeting was opened by the 
reading of the minutes by the Secretary. This was followed by the elec- 
tion of officers for the coming year. Those elected were: President, 
Mr. Guerra; Vice-President, Miss Mary Coates; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mr. Paul Gustus. The speaker of the evening was Mr. Gonzalez who gave 
us some interesting sidelights on the newspaper in Latin-American coun- 
tries. Mrs. Ver Kirk rendered some delightful Spanish songs, which 
were greatly appreciated. Mrs. Secrest in a most pleasing manner told 
us of her impressions of Cuba and showed a number of interesting 
Spanish articles which she had brought back from there. Delicious re- 
freshments were served by the host and hostess. 


LucILLE MERCER 
Secretary 


NORTHWEST CHAPTER 


On April 27 the Northwest Chapter banqueted in the Via Fontana of 
the Wilsonian Hotel in Seattle, in commemoration of the death of 
Cervantes. The motif of the affair was, of course, Spanish, and the 
final touch of local color was provided by our guests of honor, the 
consuls of Spanish-speaking countries, and their wives. Representing 
Mexico were the Sefiores José Torres; Chile, the Sefiores Arturo Rios; 
Ecuador, the Sefiores Luciano Borja; Argentina, the Sefiores Wasserman; 
Bolivia, Sefior Landiva Morena; Peri, Sefior E. Espantoso; Panama, 
Uruguay, and Guatemala, the Sefiores Adolfo Bracons; Spain, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Wesley Dolby, and Nicaragua, Mr. W. L. Kennedy. Among 
the other invited guests were the superintendents of schools and a repre- 
sentative of the Chamber of Commerce, whose presence gave a wide 
importance to the event and showed an interest in the promotion of the 
study of Spanish. 
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Bright flags of the Spanish-speaking countries, vivid red and yellow 
tulips, and gay little red candles lent a festive air to the picturesque 
dining-room. 


At the close of the banquet we enjoyed the following interesting 
program : 


“Palabras de bienvenida por la Presidente” 
Sefiorita H. Jeannette Perry 
“Introduccién al programa”............. Sefior Federico Sanchez 
Discurso: “Cervantes y su obra literaria” 
Sefior José Torres E., Consul de Méjico 
“Bailes espafioles” 
Sefiorita Corinne Hooper y Sefior Donald Craft, acompafiados 
por Sefiorita Helen Keppler 
“Canciones espafiolas” 
Sefioritas Harriet Longfellow, May Fiore, Isabelle Sprague, y 
Eleanore Sutherland 
El Milagro, Paso de Comedia 
por Manuel Linares Rivas 


Reparto 
PUR. « . vncceeee cetnecus oetnraessee Sefiorita Dorothy Cox 
Un oc davevaenecebsesnbeasuhenien Sefiorita Dorothy Harvin 
ls bons 00 sdetuie cosssaveketnenasuleee Sefior Emil Porter 
Be CHa as nvectecesaveae Sefior George William Satterthwaite 


Miss Edith Michelson of Lincoln High School, Seattle, was chairman 
of the banquet committee and was assisted by the following members: 
Miss Jeannette Perry, Dr. G. W. Umphrey, Miss Agnes Quigley, Miss 
Laura Hollingshead, Miss Marguerite Schofield, Miss Claribel Chappell, 
Mr. George B. Smith, Mr. Federico Sanchez, Mrs. Robert Allendis. 


MARGUERITE SCHOFIELD 
Secretary 


TEXAS CHAPTER 


The Texas Chapter of the American Association of Teachers of Span- 
ish met Monday, February 11, at 7:30 p.m. at the home of Miss Marjorie 
Johnston. The president, Miss Dorothy Schons, presided. After a brief 
business session, the following program was given: 

I. Musical numbers by members of Los Habladores, Spanish Club of 
Austin High School, under the direction of Miss Vera Lee Moore, assisted 
by Mr. Victor Collins. 


1. Spanish Songs (“Mi Viejo Amor” and “Estrellitas”’) 
Miss Alisa Posey 
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DB Galtisds osan cdnnnceeowdsrccivevavecasesvigt Mr. Collins 
3. Violin Solos (“Gypsy Dance” and “Angel’s Serenade”’) 
Mr. Earl Cornwell, accompanied by Miss Louise Stephens 


II. A paper entitled The Literary Works of Manuel Payno by Mr. 
Spell of the Department of Romance Languages of the University of 
Texas. 

At the close of the program, delicious refreshments carrying out a 
valentine theme were served by Miss Mary Virginia Bedichek and Miss 
Edith Johnston, who were dressed in Spanish costumes. 

Assistant hostesses for the occasion were Miss Mary D. Johnson, 
Mrs. Roy Bedichek, and Miss Vera Lee Moore. 


Vera L. Moore 
Corresponding Secretary 


WASHINGTON CHAPTER 


A dinner dance was given by the Washington Chapter of the A.A.T-.S. 
at the Spanish Village of the Madrillon Café, on April 23. Three 
addresses were made, by Professor Henry Grattan Doyle, George Wash- 
ington University, Professor Felipe Barreda and Professor Barcia 
Trelles, of the University of Valladolid. Professor Doyle needs no intro- 
duction. Professor Felipe Barreda was for several years a professor at 
the University of San Marcos, Lima, Peru, but owing to political reasons, 
because of opposition to the present régime in Peru, he was exiled by 
the present party in power. Dr. Barreda is the author of La Vida 
Intelectual de la Colonia. For this work he was given free access to the 
many original documents in the old archives of Lima. 

Dr. Barcia Trelles’ work has already been described in a former num- 
ber of HISPANIA. 

The meeting at the Madrillon Café ended with the usual dancing 
among the young people. 

IsaBeL S. SHEPARD 
Corresponding Secretary pro tem. 


The Chicago Chapter has been reorganized and has joined with the 
Spanish Section of the Chicago High Schools as one organization. The 
work of the Chapter will thus be made much more effective and we con- 
gratulate Miss Edith Cameron, chairman of the group, for her share in 
bringing about this much-to-be-desired result. The motto adopted, “Ade- 
lante, siempre adelante,” cannot fail to produce results. 

In the report of the Columbus Chapter in Hispania for May, 1929, 
the report of Professor Hendrix’ talk contained two errors. He was 
reported as correlating the first and second editions of Rima V of 
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Becquer, and the name José Maria de Larrea was changed to Mariano 
José de Larra. The corrected report is as follows: 

“Professor Hendrix correlated the first and second versions of the 
poet’s Rima V, dated 1866 and 1868, respectively. It was then shown that 
José Maria de Larrea’s El Espiritu y la Materia, printed in 1853, was an 
important source of the inspiration of Becquer, in his Rima V especially.” 

I regret very much that the errors were made, but I am surprised that 
more are not made when we consider the disadvantages involved in 
collecting reports and then having the proof read many miles away. 

The Texas Chapter reports interesting meetings through the past 
year, one of which is inserted above. They had one meeting a year ago 
in honor of Professor Jiménez Rueda, a representative of the National 
University of Mexico, who was visiting the University of Texas as the 
official representative from Mexico. At their January meeting Professor 
Solalinde gave an interesting lecture on “El Romancero Espajfiol.” 

The Arizona Chapter publishes a “sheet” called Dimes y Diretes, 
which Mrs. Cannel, the president, sends out to all the members before 
their meetings. Through the kindness of Mrs. Cannel, a copy of their 
program of March 23 was forwarded to me. The cover is a beautifully 
done hand-painted representation of a Mexican in typical costume. 

I have received through the Instituto de las Espafias a very interesting 
program of last spring’s meeting of the Intercollegiate Alliance of Spanish 
Clubs. The meeting was held in April last, to celebrate “La Fiesta de la 
Lengua,” and an excellent report of the affair in La Prensa shows that 
it was a great success, “both financially and socially.” This was held at 
the De Witt Clinton High School Auditorium, and after the program 
Mr. L. A. Wilkins presented the Instituto medals to the various winners. 

The Intercollegiate Alliance of Spanish Clubs is under the direction 
of Miss Patria Aran, 500 Philosophy Hall, Columbia University, and it 
is working to secure co-operation in the various college and school clubs 
and also “to work toward the establishment of one or several Spanish 
scholarships.” This certainly deserves the best wishes of all of us. 

“Noticias,” publicado por los estudiantes de espaiiol en el Kansas State 
Teachers College, started November 1, 1928, a monthly publication, four 
sheets. 

Cony Sturcis 
Chapter Adviser 
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[Department conducted by Proressor Henry Grattan Doy te, Associate Editor] 


IF YOU WANT CULTURE LEARN SPANISH 


There is a growing belief among well-informed people in this country 
—and we believe the idea is a sound one—that we ought to look more to 
the south for our culture. 

We shall do well, we think, to pay a little less attention to Europe 
and much more to Central America, South America, and the islands of the 
West Indies. In a word, to learn Spanish. 

It has long been a tradition of our best people, as it used to be of 
those in other countries, that if one wanted to learn a foreign language it 
should be French. No doubt in the past it should have been French. 
It made us understand the beauties of a fascinating country as seen by 
reflected light. 

Before the war there was a tendency among some of the erudite and 
élite to choose German, possibly because German governesses were easier 
to get, easier to keep in one’s employ, and easier satisfied. Moreover, 
German is the language of science; many of the books a physician, for 
example, must read to be up-to-date used to be available only in German. 

The war, with its wave of patriotic frenzy and feeling, changed all 
that to a considerable extent. German ceased to be a language of favor 
and of fashion. The name of Bismarck on hotels gave way to the name 
of Washington, and sauerkraut became Liberty cabbage. 

Since the war the study of languages has declined. Apparently we 
don’t know what to choose. 

On this side of the Atlantic we are lucky to have English, because 
it is undoubtedly the leading language of the world’s commerce, industry, 
and marine affairs. One can get along after a fashion almost anywhere 
with English alone. So it is natural perhaps that our interest in languages 
should be something less than keen. 

At no time in this country has there been much of a disposition to 
study Spanish. This we think is too bad, because it is, of course, one of 
the romance languages—a cousin to French, both having a common 
grandmother in Latin. It has a literature superior to the French, if we 
have been correctly informed. 

And furthermore it is the language—and practically the only language 
—of the great continent which occupies the other half of this hemisphere. 

We talk much of the natural destinies which link the two American 
continents. We have what they need in motor cars, machinery, and money. 
They have what we need in bananas and coffee, oil and nitrates, sugar, 
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hides, and hard woods. And we can easily exchange commodities with 
them. 

But we fail to do the one thing most needed, and that is talk with them. 

We are the salesmen of the case, and therefore we should conform to 
the language of their custom. 

If South Americans have bananas and coffee to sell in the United 
States and fail to furnish English-speaking salesmen, they don’t get very 
far. Yet this is precisely the sort of thing we do. 

Few American salesmen speak Spanish, and to an almost complete 
extent, alas, American diplomats speak no Spanish at all. With us, un- 
fortunately, diplomacy is not a career of importance. It is something to 
get you in to see the King—a chance to put on knee pants and bow. 

The most important posts for United States diplomats lie to the south 
of us. The most important is the one in Mexico now so ably managed by 
Mr. Morrow as to constitute an example to others of how the thing 
should be done. But for any diplomat to set out without the language of 
the country to which he is going is to handicap himself pretty completely 
at the outset. 

During the period before his inauguration President Hoover showed a 
lively realization of the importance of these problems, and we believe he 
could effect a great reform in diplomatic circles, as President Roosevelt 
did in the army when he made officers ride thirty miles in a day or get out. 

Mr. Hoover could accomplish something comparable by compelling 
diplomats to learn the language of the countries to which they are ac- 
credited. It is particularly important in South America, where the people 
are sensitive and proud, and inclined, sometimes with justice, to regard 
our nationals as rather arrogant, boorish, and uneducated. 


—Liberty, April 13, 1929 


AT THE FOREIGN TRADE CONVENTION 


Addressing the Federation of British Industries, the Prince of Wales 
recently said: “When a lot of men come to sell you something you will 
be much more likely to buy it from the fellow you can look on as a friend. 
Apart from learning local conditions, try to learn the language, because 
you will sell the thing better in that way.” 

This good advice, is not needed by American business men, particularly 
foreign traders, who realize every day how useful a knowledge of modern 
foreign languages can be. This is true of all languages, but especially of 
Spanish. President Hoover some years ago urged that the study of Spanish 
“if not made compulsory, at least be made possible in all American 
schools.” As President-elect, his trip to Latin America was a striking 
demonstration of his belief in the importance of this field. Nearly all the 
leaders in foreign trade, notably James A. Farrell, E. P. Thomas, O. K. 
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Davis, and others, have advocated more teaching of Spanish and of other 
foreign languages in our schools and colleges. 

Ridiculous as it may seem, however, there is actually opposition to the 
teaching of foreign languages in our country. It does not come from 
business men, from statesmen, or from parents, but from a little group of 
“educators” and their fairly large following of misguided and misinformed 
high-school principals and administrators who, often knowing no foreign 
languages themselves, see no reason why others should know them. One 
cannot escape the feeling that they unconsciously agree with Nigger Jim 
in Huckleberry Finn, who declared: “If a Frenchman is a man, why 
don’t he talk like a man?” 

There is no excuse nowadays for such a naive point of view. If we are 
to lead in the markets of the world, we must have more and better teaching 
of foreign languages, and especially of Spanish, as urged by President 
Hoover, by former President Coolidge, and by forward-looking men 
generally. 

Business men must protect foreign-language study against the insidious 
attacks of the “Nigger Jims” of the educational world. Every foreign 
trader should make it his business to find out what is going on in his 
local public school system in this regard. First, he should make sure that 
the curriculum is a modern curriculum, with abundant opportunities for 
the study of modern foreign languages, among which Spanish, of course, 
occupies a position of primary importance. Secondly, he should see to it 
that school principals and administrators are up-to-date, that they are 
giving the foreign languages a “square deal,” not discouraging them and 
openly or secretly advising pupils not to take them. 

Chauncey Depew Snow, assistant to the president of the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce and a well-known expert in foreign trade, says: “In my 
judgment it would be a bad thing to curtail foreign-language instruction 
in our schools. The students who take up any branch of foreign-trade 
work, either at home or abroad, will get good dividends on all the time 

devoted to foreign-language study. It is not easy to get a good speaking 
’ knowledge of a foreign language in the schools, but it is possible to get a 
good, sound foundation and a useful working minimum on which a fluent 
speaking knowledge may later be built.” 

American education must wake up soon to the true situation. Shall 
we follow experts like Mr. Snow or shall we adopt the “blind leading the 
blind” attitude represented by a few so-called “educators”? Unless busi- 
ness men take a hand, I am afraid that we shall soon find ourselves far 
behind the rest of the world in one of the most important aspects of any 
real preparation for foreign trade—the study of modern foreign languages. 


Henry Grattan Doy.ie 
A.A.T.S. Delegate 
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Modern Languages, X, 5, April—F. Spencer, “On Getting Things 
Learnt.” This somewhat oddly named article, which is of considerable 
length (continued in the June number of the quarterly) and characterized 
by admirable common sense and a pleasant absence alike of technical 
jargon and of the arrogant manner which sometimes accompanies it, 
deals with most of the commonly practiced technics of imparting instruc- 
tion in modern foreign language. On the subject of translation from the 
foreign tongue into English, for example, the writer says: “Some teachers 
altogether taboo this exercise. Them I would not discourage, for the 
effective treatment of a difficult text through the sole medium of the 
foreign language is a supreme test of scholarship and teaching skill. 
Nowhere, however, is greater and more constant vigilance necessary; 
for nowhere are the apparent results of the teaching apt to be more 
delusive. It is almost incredible how much boys and girls will assert 
that they understand, and even believe that they understand, when -their 
comprehension is of the vaguest and most inaccurate description. Let 
me then beg such teachers to turn aside now and again into the House 
of Rimmon—God will forgive you—and to submit the professed under- 
standing to the rigorous test of translation. If it survives that test, you 
will be heartened in your difficult task; if it does not, you will be glad of 
the timely warning that there is something lacking in your method. For 
the one thing essential is that every pupil should understand, and the only 
safe guide to practice is that every teacher who has the necessary com- 
mand of the language shall make it the medium of instruction in so far, 
and only in so far, as English can be dispensed with without prejudice 
to effective requirement. I ought, perhaps, in candor to add that it has 
been my fortune to see very few entirely successful results in this 
direction. I have time and again found the treatment of a portion of a 
text by an excellent linguist through the sole medium of French fail to 
secure any accurate understanding of its meaning, and a test subsequently 
applied with the concurrence of the teacher has sometimes revealed an 
abysmal ignorance of even the general trend of the passage . . . . The time, 
too, formerly spent by worshipers of the no-English fetish on the attempt 
to communicate the meaning of a single word was often appalling ... . 
and even then its comprehension was not always secured.” In similar 
vein the author discusses translation from English into the foreign 
language, free composition, dictation, the reading of verse, repetition, 
“home work,” oral work, reading aloud, use of the blackboard, “missing 
word” exercises, the evaluation of answers, discipline, and the use of 
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humor and banter. Of the last he says: “Avoid sarcasm as you would the 
plague, but remember that with many pupils good-humored banter is 
more efficacious than any amount of scolding or punishment.” 


California Quarterly of Secondary Education, IV, 4, June—W. Kaul- 
fers, “The Exploratory-Guidance Value of General Language.” By 
“General Language” is meant “an exploratory-tryout course in two or 
more languages, conducted under the auspices of a foreign-language 
department for the purpose of guiding pupils, on the basis of their mani- 
fest interests and abilities, with respect to the choice or avoidance of 
subsequent language work.” The article summarizes the results of a 
two-year experiment with general language in a large California junior 
high school. Three aspects of the matter were considered: (1) The 
effect of such a course upon foreign-language enrollments. (2) Does the 
course reduce the rate of failure in foreign languages? Does the course 
give the student a rational basis for deciding which language to elect? 
With regard to the first point it appears that the effect upon enrollment 
is only slight, if indeed any effect whatever is felt, inasmuch as the total 
decline of 7.5 per cent may be accounted for by other factors. Of the 
1,400 students taking the exploratory course some 80 per cent stated their 
intention of studing some specific foreign language the following semes- 
ter; however, less than 50 per cent actually did so, which indicates that 
the exploratory course discourages a considerable number from beginning 
a foreign language. In general the poorer students were so eliminated. 
This should, of course, tend to raise the level of achievement among 
those who persevered and does in fact appear to have done so slightly in 
the modern languages, although the evidence is not conclusive, as, here 
again, other factors were allowed to enter. The correlation between the 
grades received in the exploratory course and those obtained later in a 
specific language is very slight, so that the value of the course as a 
prognosis test appears to be negligible. “The fact remains that estimates 
of pupil achievement in general language are on the whole no more 
certain prognostic measures for foreign language than simple intelligence 
quotients, and appreciably less accurate than ordinary grades in English.” 
In the guidance of students with respect to their choice of a particular 
language, the course seems to have had very little effect. A tabulation of 
the expressed preferences of pupils before taking the course with their 
actual election of a language for study shows a variation of less than 
6 per cent, and there is nothing to prove that this variation may not have 
been due to other causes. The writer questions whether such a result 
even if accomplished by the course would be desirable. “If pupils originally 
prefer to study one language rather than another, it is undoubtedly 
because, in consequence of environmental factors, they have developed 
greater interests in, and felt needs for, the language of their choice. 
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Perhaps it is not always well to attempt to redirect these natural interests, 
even in the few cases where such guidance is possible.” The writer con- 
cludes “. . . . the general language course, while selective rather than 
popularizing in its influence upon foreign-language enrollments, does not 
necessarily of itself assure the elimination of the poorest pupils, nor the 
selection of the best; its efficiency in reducing the percentage of language 
failures is negligible; and its value in guiding students with respect to 
their choice of particular languages is nil.” 


Modern Languages Forum, XIV, 3, June.—W. Kaulfers, “Prognostic 
Value of the I.Q. in Spanish.” The study is based upon a consideration 
of the cases of 1,042 students of Spanish in California high schools. It 
appears that the enrollment of Spanish classes is in the main a highly 
selected personnel, particularly in the more advanced classes, for the 
mediocre and poor students are very rapidly eliminated by failure. There 
is also a sex-difference in the rate of elimination. “The more rapid and 
conspicuous rate of elimination among the male pupils tends to point to 
inferior habits of application and persistence in Spanish among the 
members of this sex. Apparently a higher degree of intelligence is re- 
quired of boys than of girls to attain a given level of achievement in the 
language. . . . In general, an average intelligence quotient of 109 for 
the boys and of 107 for the girls is prerequisite to the performance 
of passing work in junior and senior high-school Spanish. The appre- 
ciable deviation of these averages from the absolute normal may easily 
be interpreted as implying the standardization of the courses on too 
high a level of mental ability.” Other factors than the 1.Q. of 
course enter into the success or failure of the individual student and 
some auxiliary basis such as an index of industriousness or the like 
should be used collaterally with measures of intelligence in any attempt 
to predict probable success in the language. The correlation between 
mental ability and actual achievement of students who do not fail is 
relatively low. It is naturally highest in the earlier stages of the course 
when the learning of new material is the essential feature and decreases 
in the later stages when previous preparation in the language becomes 
more significant. .... “With respect to the more immediate practical 
application of the findings to the present situation in the teaching of 
Spanish, the data would seem to show a need for reorganizing the 
materials and methods of instruction in all semesters of study to equalize 
the difference in appeal which the courses as now offered make to 
masculine and feminine interest. .... The findings seem to indicate 
that the present courses are standardized on too high a level of mental 
ability. When the median intelligence of pupils failing in a subject is 
above the average for students in general, the suspicion becomes strong 
that a high rate of mortality may be due rather to faults in the teaching 
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or organization of the course than to deficiencies in the students them- 
selves. There is no conclusive evidence to warrant the assumption that 
Spanish, or any foreign language, is so intrinsically difficult as to necessi- 
tate a greater amount of intelligence than the average pupil possesses. 
The fact that a higher level of intelligence is required at present merely 
indicates that in their contemporary form the courses are not adequately 
adjusted to the abilities, interests, and capacities of the large majority of 
high-school students.” 
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[Department conducted by Proressor C. E. Anat, Associate Editor] 


BLASCO IBANEZ 


Camille Pitollet, “A propos de Blasco Ibafiez,” in the Bulletin His- 
panique for July-September, 1928 (XXX, No. 3, pp. 235-49), illuminates 
the figure of the fascinating Valencian with several hitherto unrevealed 
biographical bits. Among these is a part of Blasco’s first coherent auto- 
biographical essay (as far as we know), written for inclusion in Pitollet’s 
once-projected French translation of Cafias y Barro. This hitherto un- 
published material is especially interesting because it reflects an epoch, the 
winter of 1902-3, at which Blasco, in the full fervor of his social apostle- 
ship, and believing himself called to play a political rdéle in Spain, was far 
from foreseeing his prodigious literary fortune: 

“Naci en Valencia, patria de Sorolla y de Benlliure, y soy hijo de un 
comerciante de familia aragonesa, como el propio Sorolla. Si, en mis 
origines, se hubiera de hablar de influjo arabe, habria que buscarlo, pues, 
mas por el lado de Arag6én que no por el de Valencia. De edad de doce 
afios comencé a ejercitarme en el arte de escribir. A los catorce afios tenia 
escrita una novela, de las de capa y espada. Fué cuando vine a Madrid, 
huyendo de la casa paterna. Sufri hambre y miseria, mas di con el viejo 
novelista D. Manuel Fernandez y Gonzalez, el cual me tomé por secretario, 
colaborando entonces con él en sus tltimas obras, es decir escribiendo 
varios capitulos de ellas conforme al plan por él trazado. Habiéndome 
hecho buscar por la policia mi familia, volvi a Valencia al cabo de unos 
seis meses, tomando desde aquella época parte muy activa en la politica 
republicana, si bien estudiando, con poquisimo celo, en la Universidad, de 
la que acabaron por expulsarme, lo cual no impidié que me aprobara de 
abogado. Hubieran sido mis deseos entrar en la marina de guerra, pero 
por voluntad de mi madre tuve que seguir la carrera, mds pacifica, de 
Derecho. Mis primeros estudios, los hice en un colegio de curas y recibi 
una educacién estrictamente religiosa. Por mis lecturas, me fui formando 
poco a poco una mentalidad muy diferente de ia del ambiente en que vivia. 
Teniendo gran aficién a la lectura, me posesionaba de cuantas obras 
caian en mi mano, entre ellas la Vida de Jestis de Renan y varios tomos 
de Pi y Margall, mi futuro jefe. No se puede decir que perdiera ningun 
curso, pues unas semanas antes de los examenes lo tomaba todo de me- 
moria, con una facilidad tremenda, para olvidarlo todo después. Si no 
asistia a las aulas universitarias, en cambio me pasaba las mafianas, las 
mas de las veces, vagando por los caprichosos senderos de la vega valen- 
ciana, cuando no tendido a la sombra de una vieja barca, contemplando 
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el juego de las espumas marinas y sofiando con el cisne de Lohengrin. 
Cuando, de tarde en tarde, aparecia yo en el claustro de la Universidad, 
se ponian los bedeles en guardia. ‘j; Ave de mal agiiero, anunciador de 
tempestad !’ decian. 

“Era todavia estudiante cuando, por una de las pocas poesias que he 
escrito en mi vida, tuve que sentarme en el banquillo de los acusados, reo 
del delito de lesa majestad. Era nada menos que un soneto y un soneto 
contra los reyes, todos los reyes del mundo. En vista de mi edad, me 
indultaron de la pena de seis meses de arresto, 0, por mejor decir, el Tri- 
bunal de Madrid anulé la sentencia, por tratarse de un pillo de unos 
dieciseis o diecisiete afios, a no ser que hayan tenido en cuenta lo malo 
del soneto aquel. 

“Amnistiado y todo, no abandoné ni mucho menos la politica. En 
Valencia, hubo por aquel entonces frequentes disturbios. Era el jefe del 
partido clerical el Marqués de Cerralbo. Un dia quemamos la casa de los 
Jesuitas. Era creo en 1889. Habian izado la bandera inglesa en su resi- 
dencia. Hubo cargas de caballeria, heridos y muertos. Sentia yo con 
pasion desbordadora aquellas luchas por un ideal. Es que soy un agitador, 
un artista enamorado de la accién y aquellas conspiraciones novelescas me 
arrebataban el animo. Pero me fué forzoso abandonar aquel peligroso 
campo de accién. Hui a Paris, donde me quedé unos dieciocho meses, 
viviendo en el Barrio Latino, estudiando a Balzac y a Zola y a los escri- 
tores naturalistas, yendo a ver a Ruiz Zorilla, que vivia desterrado en una 
casa de la Avenida de la Grande Armée, rodeado de una corte de co- 
rreligionarios, entre ellos el famoso Ferrer, y visitado a menudo por 
radicales franceses, a quienes conoci, entre otros a Naquet, Vacquerie, 
Lockroy y al mismo Clemenceau. Al mismo tiempo y para ganarme la 
vida componia obras por entregas. Asi es como escribi una Historia de 
la Revolucién Espatiola en el siglo XIX, la que, publicada en Barcelona 
en tres gruesos tomos, enriquecié al editor. Hice tambien traducciones. 
Y de aquella epoca data una novela mia popular, por cierto que muy mala: 
La arafia negra, inspirada en el Juif-errant de Eugéne Sue. Volvi a 
Espafia cuando dieron una amnistia a los reos politicos. Al mismo afio de 
mi regreso a Valencia, me casé con una parienta mia, huérfana, cuyo 
padre, D. Rafael Blasco y Moreno, habia muerto siete afios antes, de 
magistrado en Castellon de la Plana, siendo en vida un poeta romantico, 
imitador de Lamartine y gran coleccionador de ceramica saguntina. De 
entonces data también mi verdadera actividad literaria, con la fundacién 
de El Pueblo. Aquellos afios—digo a partir de 1891—estan Ilenos de 
aventuras, a veces peligrosas: conspiraciones y viajes de propaganda, 
mitines y procesos. ;Cuantas veces suspendieron mi periddico? No lo 
sabria decir exactamente. Mas calculando el tiempo que fui a la carcel 
por dias, semanas y meses, puedo afirmar que la tercera parte de aquel 
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periodo heroico de mi existencia lo pasé a la sombra o huyendo. He estado 
preso unas treinta veces. Habia escrito los Cuentos valencianos para El 
Pueblo cuando, en el otofio de 1893, tuvo lugar la peregrinacion a Roma 
de unos 18,000 catdlicos espafioles Ilevados por 10 obispos y venidos a 
Valencia para embarcarse. Promovi un motin, de resultas del que me 
prendieron en Sabadell, a 21 kilémetros de Barcelona, a donde me habia 
enviado Pi y Margall como candidato a la diputacion. Al atravesar las 
calles de Barcelona entre dos parejas de la Guardia Civil y a la vista de 
mi gaban azul y mis flotantes cabellos, me tomaron por un anarquista 
francés—ya que, un mes antes, se habia arrojado una bomba en el Teatro 
del Liceo—y me apedrearon safiudamente. Conducido a Valencia y ya 
hechas las elecciones, me soltaron. Segui mis compafias de propaganda, 
al mismo tiempo que escribia para el folletin de El Pueblo y, en malisimas 
condiciones de recogimiento intelectual, Arroz y tartana y Flor de mayo, 
componiendo aquellas novelas las mas de las veces de dia y entre los 
discordes ruidos de una sala de redaccién en que iban y venian mis co- 
rreligionarios, interrumpiéndome a cada paso para pedir informes o dar- 
ordenes. 

“En el afio de 1895 y con ocasién de la Guerra de Cuba, suscité en 
Valencia grandes manifestaciones contra el Gobierno. Hubo choques 
sangrientos entre las masas populares y la Guardia Civil y numerosas 
bajas por ambas partes, entre ellas un oficial gravemente herido. Decla- 
rada la regién en estado de sitio, tuve que escapar a toda prisa, pues, de 
no haberlo hecho, me apresaban y ya no existiria a estas horas. Antes de 
embarcarme para Italia, me quedé ocultado en varios sitios, entre ellos 
en la recamara de una tienda de vinos cerca del Grao, donde vivia un 
joven republicano con su madre. Obligado a no moverme de aquel sitio 
incOmodo durante cuatro dias consecutivos, distrai mi ocio forzado con 
la composicién de un cuento que titulé Venganza drabe, cuyas cuartillas 
dejé, al salir de mi escondrijo, en un estante de dicha taberna y me fueron 
devueltas afios después, cuando mi campafia electoral, de la que sali dipu- 
tado por Cullera. Aquel cuento, lo amplié y salié de folletin en El Pueblo 
en 1898 y luego en un tomito de Sempere, mi amigo el librero de viejo que 
comenzaba por aquellos afios su carrera editorial. Tirada a 700 ejemplares 
al precio de 1 peseta, La barraca se vendid poco—y creo que ni siquiera 
se hubiera agotado la edicién, si no me la tradujera Hérelle al francés, 
lo cual tuvo por consecuencia su publicacién en El Liberal de Madrid y 
la popularidad, que no ha cesado de crecer, de dicha novela. 

“Habia huido a Italia disfrazado de marino e hice el viaje en un 
velero. La publicacién de En el pais del arte, Cuatro [sic] meses en 
Italia en El Pueblo contribuyé a darme cierta fama fuera de Valencia. A 
mi regreso, cuando ya se habian sosegado los a4nimos, acontecié que, contra 
mi voluntad, se lanzaron al campo unos entusiastas los que, habiendo 
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levantado varias partidas, se tirotearon con la Guardia Civil. Natural- 
mente, como no se movia—seguin frase de un fiscal—ni una hoja en 
Valencia sin que yo lo mandase, me prendieron otra vez y por orden del 
general comandante del Tercer Cuerpo de Ejército, me encarcelaron en 
las prisiones militares, teniendo poco después que comparecer, en un 
cuartel de infanteria, ante un Consejo de Guerra. La escena pasé en un 
dormitorio, en 1896, pidiendo para mi el fiscal—un coronel—una condena 
a 14 afios de presidio. Dicha escena tuvo una teatralidad que no olvidaré 
nunca. Después de larguisimo debate, me fué leida la sentencia, por la 
noche, en medio del patio, entre bayonetas y a la luz de un candil. Se habia 
rebajado la pena a cuatro afios de presidio, de los que pasé catorce meses 
encerrado en uno de los dos penales que tenia entonces Valencia, un con- 
vento viejo, situado en el centro de la ciudad y con capacidad para tres- 
cientos penados, si bien estaban mas de mil. Alli perdi hasta el nombre, 
sustituido por un numero. Me afeitaron, me cortaron el pelo al rape y 
en los dias de revista, me vestia con el traje de los presidiarios, de paijio 
burdo y botones amarillos y con el gorro gris. Una parte de mi reclusion 
la pude pasar, por especial y secreto favor de los empleados, en la enfer- 
meria del establecimiento, entre tisicos y cadaveres. Alli compuse un 
cuento: El despertar del Buda, publicado después en Valencia. Entre mis 
compafieros de hospedaje forzado, los habia del gran mundo, condenados 
a largas penas por crimenes inauditos. Todos me trataban con el mayor 
respeto y a uno, sentenciado a muerte, le facilité la evasién. 

“De resultas de la victoria en que fué muerto Macedo, logré D. Miguel 
Moya de la Reina Regente que me fuera conmutada la pena, como a un 
criminal vulgar, trayéndome el viejo Canovas, que me detestaba cordial- 
mente, desterrado a Madrid para tenerme a la vista, a donde vino mi 
familia a reunirse conmigo y quedando yo bajo estrecha vigilancia de la 
autoridad militar, que me concedié como especial favor ir a pasar algunas 
semanas a orillas del mar, en Torrevieja, cerca de Orihuela, de donde era 
natural mi suegro. En aquella época compuse y publiqué en varios peri- 
édicos los cuentos que han venido a formar la coleccién de La condenada. 
En 1898 y estando de nuevo en Valencia, me nombraron diputado de re- 
publicanos por aclamacién y para sacarme de una situacién inaguantable. 
En aquel afio y durante la primavera, fué cuando alargué el cuento aquel, 
de que le he hablado, dandole la forma de una novela. Es, en suma, una 
historia vivida, pues habia visto yo muchas veces, cuando nifio, cerca de 
Valencia y no lejos del cementerio, aquellos campos utilizados mas tarde 
para el ensanche urbano y la lucha entre el propietario y los labriegos, 
originada por un tragico suceso y amplificada después en conflictos y 
violencias, me era familiar.” 

The rest of these notes, particularly on the construction of the Malva- 
rrosa, have passed into Pitollet’s biography of Blasco Ibafiez, published in 
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1921, a book severely criticized for its excessively apologetic tone. Pitollet 
seizes this opportunity of justifying himself, and explains that the con- 
ditions under which his work was published took from him his liberty of 
action, and that Blasco dictatorially suppressed many passages from the 
proofs, even though some of them were quite anodyne. The Spanish 
version of the work was not even submitted to Pitollet, who remained 
unadvised of the circumstances of its publication. This high-handed pro- 
cedure imposed by Blasco upon his biographers was experienced also by 
E. Gascé-Contell, whose Los grandes escritores. Vicente Blasco Ibéiiez 
(Paris, 1926) suffered equally ruthless erasures and substitutions at the 
hands of the subject, as may be seen from the forthcoming French trans- 
lation. 
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REVIEWS 


Metro. Greguerias autorizadas, con un prélogo de Ramén Gomez de la 
Serna. Por ALFonso Jiménez Aguino. Madrid, 1928. 54 pags. 


Hace afios aparecieron las primeras greguerias de Gomez de la Serna 
y ya era hora que en Hispania se diese noticia de este género neotérico. 
Por lo menos la critica imparcial o despasionada, como es la de Guillermo 
de Torre, ha podido ver en las greguerias un rumbo nuevo, un matiz 
interesante y de fuerte colorido. Asi es que interesa el nacimiento de una 
literatura congénere del Ramonismo (= el yo total de Ramon Gomez de 
la Serna + rastros que deja ese yo, activo y lleno de nervio, en la litera- 
tura espafiola). Y Metro es probablemente el primer retofio de las gre- 
guerias, o mejor todavia el segundogénito pombiano, ya que el primogénito 
fué las greguerias. 

Ante todo no son las greguerias literatura “bien” de literato “mal,” ni 
representa un esfuerzo literario hecho al tuntin. Las greguerias vienen 
a ser uno de los chispazos mas incandescentes, y por eso mas perceptibles, 
de la literatura del dia; son uno de los indicios mas convincentes de la 
entrada de la literatura espafiola, sin necesidad de trompetas chillonas y 
cascadas, en el mundo literario; y, en especial, son parte de ese movi- 
miento contra lo hermético y lo regional del siglo XIX. En total y 
expresando el movimiento actual por una proporcién, tenemos que: 


literatura actual: literatura novecentista = romanticismo: neo-clasicismo. 


Matematicamente, la definicién de las greguerias por una ecuacién inte- 
gral seria: 


romanticismo 
Greguerias = universalidad calidoscépica de la vida 
clasicismo 


Viniendo ahora al grano, tenemos en Metro greguerias acertadas, y 
tanto es asi que el mismo Gémez de la Serna las prologa muy acertada- 
mente con un Resoplido de Arranque, expresado con su usual facundia, 
fugitiva y traviesa pero sin pecar nunca en la perisologia. El corifeo de 
la nueva literatura expone lo que se propone hacer Jiménez Aquino y lo 
que son las greguerias del metro. En cuanto a lo primero: ensanchar los 
limites de lo cotidiano. Lo otro: matices de todo lo que se puede 
sospechar alli dentro, en el doble fondo de los cristales oscuros, venciendo 
la monotonia del paisaje de alcantarilla que es ricino de los viajes en 
«metro». Asi es en efecto lo que los ojos ven (no, leen) en Metro: retazos 


de la vida varios metros bajo tierra y a todo correr. La ecuacién integral 
de Metro seria: 
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Estacion X 

Metro = metropolitanidad de Madrid + metropolitanismo de los 
gatos (y ahora si que son gatos en busca de ratones) 

Puerta del Sol 


Ademas de este calidoscopio metropolitano (= subterraneo), se incluye 
otra serie de vistas de jardin, que son un neorama encantador y fuerte- 
mente sugestivo, evocador. 

Para que los lectores se den cuenta cabal de lo que son las greguerias, 
recogemos un buen pufiado de ellas, dejando la hermenéutica a discrecion 
de ellos: 


“Al penetrar impetuoso el tren en la estacién, pinta con su carmin los 
labios de todas las viajeras del andén.” 

“El metro es como una gran trilladora mecanica de la gente. Recoge 
en los andenes los haces humanos de la tolva de la estacién y los distribuye 
clasificados en érdenes y categorias de individuos, lanzandolos al exterior 
por sus distintos orificios de salida.” 

“El vaho tibio que despiden las bocas del metro es igual a la suma de 
los alientos de todos los viajeros.” 

“Si, cuando esta abierta en plena marcha una de las puertas, sacasemos 
la cabeza hasta rozar la pared del tunel, nos encenderiamos como fés- 
foros.” 

“Los paletos timoratos estan dentro del metro con el resquemor que 
debié sentir Jonas dentro de la ballena.” 

“El tunel, cuando llega el tren, nos saca la lengua.” 

“Hablando de las maravillas del metro no pega la frase de ¢j si nuestros 
abuelos alzasen la cabeza!» Hay que decir: <jsi nuestros abuelos aga- 
chasen la cabeza !»” 

“A las horas en que el metro no funciona vagan, silenciosas, por los 
tineles las almas de los fantasmans atropellados.” 

“Al que muera en el metro le faltaran peldafios para llegar a la gloria.” 

“Ese perro que por medio de la calle va solo en carrera loca, con la 
lengua fuera y jadeando, tal vez sigue a su duefio que viaja en el metro.” 

“Llegara un dia en que los tuneles del metro se atasquen de calderilla.” 

“; Como se destifien las rubias oxigenadas en el metro!” 

(De Metro) 
** * 

“Tengo abierta la ventana al escenario de la naturaleza. De una na- 
turaleza domesticada y canija: un jardin. Tan artificial es esta decoracién 
viva como la de los teatros.” 

“El sauce quiere cortarse la melena a lo garcon.” 
“Por la noche, los arboles mas presumidos se enjoyan con las estrellas.” 
“La verja del jardin presenta armas al duefio de la casa.” 
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“Esa golondrina que cruza veloz, nerviosa, ;de qué alfiler de corbata o 
de qué sombrero se habra escapado ?” 
“El jardinero se mueve entre las plantas con la misma irreverente 
desenvoltura que el sacristan entre los santos y reliquias.” 
“El perfume de los jazmines es como una cancién infantil o como rezo 
salmodiado de un colegio.” 
“El otofio, con empefio pueril de enamorado, va deshojando el jardin: 
si, no, si, no ...” 
(De Jardin) 
Feperico SANCHEZ 
University oF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


La Tonadilla Escénica, Tomo Primero, Concepto, fuentes e historia, por 
José SustrA, Madrid, Tipografia de Archivos, Olézaga, 1, 1928. 465 
paginas. 

Tan superficial y equivocadamente se han juzgado muchos aspectos de 
la literatura y de la vida espafiolas del siglo X VIII, que basta lanzar una 
ojeada a ellas para encontrarse con un campo lleno de sugestiones desper- 
tadoras y embargadoras de nuestra atencién. La lucha entre las ideas 
tradicionales y las nuevas corrientes de ideas; la oposicién, por decirlo asi, 
entre dos Espafias: la de la Corte de los Borbones, nueva entonces y 
moldeada a la francesa, y la constituida por el resto del pais, que seguia 
viviendo, pensando y sintiendo como en el siglo precedente; las polémicas 
literarias entre los escritores neoclasicos, que, llenos de buena fe, pero 
superficiales y desorientados con frecuencia, pretendian hacer tabla rasa 
de nuestro pasado, y los escritores que encarnaban, rebajada y caricaturi- 
zada las mas de las veces, una tradicién gloriosa que pasaba por un 
periodo de fosilizacién infecunda; el deseo vivo de renovacién econdmica 
y cultural, sentido por los mejores, y que parece hallar eco, a fines del 
siglo, por dondequiera, son, por mencionar algunos, varios de los nume- 
rosos temas que despiertan al punto nuestro interés apenas nos lanzamos 
con los ojos abiertos al campo, casi virgen de exploraciones, de nuestra 
literatura y nuestra vida del siglo X VIII. 

José Subira, con su libro La Tonadilla Escénica, publicado bajo los 
auspicios de la Real Academia Espafiola, ha venido a satisfacer no pocas 
de nuestras curiosidades y a despertar otras muchas sobre ese periodo. El 
esfuerzo, la constancia y el entusiasmo con que ha sido compuesta esta 
obra, que supone labor ininterrumpida de buen numero de afios, son dignos 
del mayor elogio. “Su elaboracién — dice Subira en la Palabras Prelimi- 
nares del libro—impuso arduas tareas, porque sdlo existen fuentes 
manuscritas, salvo alguna excepcién de menguada monta; porque falta un 
precedente global en relacién con el estudio de este género; porque los 
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textos originales son cerca de dos mil obras, revelan aspectos variadisimos, 
de acuerdo no sélo con la evolucién de los afios, sino con la intencién de 
cada momento; porque una labor digna del propdésito debia penetrar en la 
entrafia del asunto, para ver en lo posible todas sus facetas y descubrir el 
mayor numero de raigambres, y porque en Madrid faltan Institutos de 
Musicologia y Seminarios de investigacién musical que facilitarian la 
labor, agudizarian el juicio y contrastarian las conjeturas con el inter- 
cambio de observaciones y el trabajo en comin.” 

En la Introduccién de esta obra se estudian las materias siguientes: 
El concepto de la tonadilla, la importancia de este género las fuentes para 
su estudio, juicios acerca de la tonadilla en el periodo de florecimiento y 
después de su ocaso. Y a continuacién, en la Primera Parte de esta obra, 
que es la que forma el volumen publicado, y a que seguiran en breve otros 
dos ahora en prensa, se exponen los antecedentes y origenes de la tonadilla 
escénica, su aparicién y albores, sus periodos de crecimiento, apogeo, de- 
cadencia, ocaso y olvido, cerrando el volumen un capitulo sobre las tona- 
dillas fuera de los escenarios madrilefios, y un Apéndice donde se insertan 
documentos de interés para el asunto estudiado. Los volimenes que han 
de seguir se reservan al analisis morfoldgico de la tonadilla en lo literario 
y en lo musical, y a la reproduccién — el tercero — de textos literarios y 
musicales de tonadillas. 

Y, al terminar, diré que para el estudio de la vida y de la cultura 
espafiolas del siglo XVIII y de los albores del XIX es imprescindible 
tener a mano la obra cuyo titulo encabeza estas lineas. 


ANTONIO HERAS 
University oF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Chilean Short Stories. Edited with Introduction by A. Torres R1osEco, 
Associate Professor of Spanish-American Literature, University of 
California. Notes and Vocabulary by Marcaret Kress, University of 
Texas. New York: Prentice Hall, Inc., 1929. 


Esta coleccién de cuentos chilenos viene a llenar un vacio que se venia 
notando en los textos escolares para escuelas y Universidades en Norte 
América y al mismo tiempo inicia un derrotero algo nuevo en la eleccién 
del material de lectura para las clases de espajfiol. 

Ya es hora de que nuestros alumnos se enteren de que la lengua espa- 
fiola vive lozana y fecunda en las naciones sudamericanas, y de que alli, 
castiza y literaria, resurge a nueva vida con los alientos y matices que 
nuevos mundos y nuevas razas le pueden y saben dar. Los compiladores 
de libros de lectura destinados a nuestras escuelas y Universidades han 
acudido casi siempre a las fuentes tradicionales de literatos y novelistas 
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de la peninsula en busca de materiales a propésito para nuestros alumnos. 
América del Sur era considerada algo asi como una tierra novata donde 
lo excelente en materias literarias brillaba por su ausencia. Rubén Dario, 
Amado Nervo, Marmol, Hugo Wast (para citar solamente los mas cono- 
cidos del publico escolar) se tenian como faros luminosos y brillantes, si, 
pero elevados y solitarios en las extensas pampas americanas. Las obras 
de estos y otros autores sudamericanos, ya en Antologias, ya por separado, 
se han destinado casi siempre a los alumnos de cursos superiores y espe- 
cializados en el campo de la Literatura hispano-americana. Es lastima que 
la vasta y, en general, excelente produccién literaria de los paises sud- 
americanos, diseminada en libros, periédicos y revistas, no sea mas cono- 
cida en Norte América; pero, es de esperar que su conocimiento aumente 
de dia en dia entre los amantes de la lengua espafiola en este pais. 

El interés siempre creciente por la lengua, historia, costumbres, etc. 
de las naciones hispano-americanas hace que cualquier libro que contri- 
buya a proporcionar a nuestros alumnos contacto directo con sus mejores 
escritores modernos sea oportuno y aceptable. Muy acertada, pues, ha 
sido la idea del Sr. Torres-Rioseco al ofrecer esta serie de cuentos chi- 
lenos para uso de las clases de segundo o tercer afio de espaifiol. 

Dos palabras sobre la naturaleza de los cuentos. Si es verdad que para 
muestra basta un boton, la variedad y la excelencia de los nueve cuentos 
ofrecidos despertaran en el alumno deseos de saber mas y leer mas obras 
de autores sudamericanos. Corre por todos ellos cierta espiritualidad 
virgen, selvatica, cierto humorismo realista, productos de tierras nuevas, 
de razas jévenes injertadas en el tronco espiritual de razas viejas. Casi 
todos los cuentos respiran cierto sentimentalismo sano y fuerte, bien dife- 
rente del sentimentalismo enfermizo y empalagoso del periodo romantico 
(que muchos, influidos exclusivamente por las novelas de Marmol y de 
Isaacs, creen ser cualidad inevitable de los prosistas sudamericanos) ; 
sentimentalismo o ternura de buena ley, que al ofrecérsenos templada con 
algo de la rudeza y bravura de un pueblo nuevo y viril, modelado por la 
aspereza y grandiosidad de sus costas, de sus Ilanos y de sus montafias, nos 
revelan la psicologia de los caracteres con una luz nueva. Hay cuadros 
de belleza y realismo esculturales (por ejemplo, en El Rodeo, o en Juan- 
cho) que dejan en el Aanimo una impresién indeleble. Algo contribuye a 
esto el lenguaje valiente y atrevido de la mayor parte de los autores; 
lenguaje que, desatendiendo viejas formulas y trillados modos de diccién, 
busca la expresién fotografica, por decirlo asi, de las emociones y de los 
sucesos, con frases y palabras de creacién reciente, modernista, individual 
quizas, pero no por eso menos genuinas y aceptables. 


HERMENEGILDO CorBaTO 
University oF CALIFORNIA 
BerKeLey, CALIFORNIA 
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Enrollment in the Foreign Languages in the Secondary Schools and 
Colleges of the United States. Compiled for the Modern Foreign 
Language Study, with the co-operation of the Bureau of Education, by 
CaRLETON A. WHEELER and others, with introduction and analysis by 
Ropert HeRNpDON Fire. Publications of the American and Canadian 
Committees on Modern Languages, Volume IV. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1928. 453 pp. 


The statistics of this study are based on the enrollment for the spring 
session of 1925. “For the purpose of grouping the statistics, the country 
was divided into eight groups, each comprising one or more states. .. . . 
The various sections of the country vary in their attitude toward instruc- 
tion in the modern foreign languages as a result of geographical situation 
or historical or ethnological conditions. Thus, the New England tradi- 
tion of French study is shown by the fact that nearly 36 per cent of all 
students enrolled in the public high schools reporting from that region 
study French, as against slightly less than 8 per cent in the North Central 
states, less than 3 per cent in the Southwest, and 13.2 per cent in the 
nation as a whole. Spanish, which is studied by 26.1 per cent of all the 
pupils enrolled in the schools of the Southwest having a foreign language, 
shows but 11 per cent in the Middle states, and 9.6 per cent in the nation 
as a whole. Latin is studied by 32 per cent of the pupils reported from 
the schools of the South and 26.8 per cent in the Middle Atlantic states, 
as against less than 24 per cent in the New England states and 9.5 per 
cent in California.” 


Achievement Tests in the Modern Foreign Languages. Prepared for 
the Modern Foreign Language Study and the Canadian Committee on 
Modern Languages by V. A. C. Henmon. Publications of the Ameri- 
can and Canadian Committees on Modern Languages, Volume V. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1929. 363 pp. 


“The Alpha tests, prepared in two alternative forms, measure achieve- 
ment in three of the fields involved in language learning, vocabulary, 
grammar, and reading, and these were supplemented by scales for rating 
composition in the foreign languages.” 

The book “presents the findings of the entire testing campaign. No 
time or expense has been spared in order to show the results in such sta- 
tistical and graphic detail as would be expected in presenting the findings 
of a large-scale research undertaking. The report would no doubt be just 
as intelligible and as effective in showing the present condition of modern- 
language teaching without some of the one hundred and twenty tables and 
ninety-four charts which it contains, but the Committees have felt it 
necessary to include all data derived from the administration which might 
throw light upon particular situations or point out the way in which fur- 
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ther use of the tests could be made. Certain defects in the testing cam- 
paign are freely acknowledged. It is quite clear that the tests measure 


only a small number of the complex capacities involved in language learn- 
ing.” 


Spanish Idiom List. Selected on the basis of range and frequency of oc- 
currence, compiled and edited by Haywarp Keniston. Publications 
of the American and Canadian Committees on Modern Languages. 
Volume XI. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1929. 108 pp. 


“The present list is one of a series of similar projects initiated and 
supported by the American and Canadian Committees on Modern Lang- 
uages. These had as their purpose the determination by objective means 
of the basic elements of language in vocabulary and idiom and the ar- 
rangement of these elements according to a scale of relative importance 
as shown by the frequency of their occurrence.” 

The first problem that confronted the compiler was that of defining an 
“idiom” for the purposes of the undertaking. It is clear that no two per- 
sons will be wholly in agreement as to where to draw the line between 
“idiom” and “vocabulary” on the one hand, or between “idom” and 
“syntax” on the other. An expression which seems “idiomatic” to an 
English reader may have no “idiomatic” flavor to a Spaniard. Since the 
purpose of the present study is, however, primarily to provide material of 
use in the teaching of Spanish, it seemed best to accept a definition which, 
even if arbitrary, would offer the most assistance to Spanish teachers. 
For the purposes of the present study, then, an “idiom” is defined as “(1) 
an expression peculiar to Spanish or (2) an expression which differs in 
form from its English equivalent.” 

With this definition of idiom as a basis upon which to work, a tenta- 
tive list of idioms was drawn up early in 1926, based upon a minimum 
vocabulary of 1,500 words which the compiler had already prepared, and 
supplemented by a page-to-page analysis of standard Spanish dictionaries. 
Several hundred pages of contemporary Spanish prose were then studied 
in detail, and all new idioms found were added to the tentative list. Thus 
there was brought together a collection of a little less than 1,300 idioms, 
which formed the final “check-list.” 

In order to secure as varied a picture of modern Spanish as possible 
as basic material for counting idioms, the texts chosen were distributed 
over a wide range of prose. They may be grouped as: I. Drama; II. Fic- 
tion; III. Miscellaneous prose (including literary criticism) ; IV. News- 
papers and periodicals; V. Technical prose (including art, history, phi- 
losophy, politics, science, and technology). An effort was also made to 
include examples of Spanish-American prose, about one-fifth of the texts 
being the work of Spanish-American writers. 
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As a sample of the results of this investigation, the following are the 
first twenty-five Spanish idioms in order of frequency: 


tener tiene que (trabajar), “he has to (work)” 

al al + infinitive, al (llegar yo), “when (I arrived)” 
haber hay que (hacerlo), “it is necessary to (do it)” 
haber hay (mucha gente aqui), “there are (a lot of people here)” 
embargo _ sin embargo, “nevertheless” 

fin al fin, “at last” 

modo de (este) modo, “in (this) way” 

hacer hace (una semana), “(a week) ago” 

vez a veces, “at times” 

seguida en seguida, “immediately” 

ir va (trabajando), “he is (working )” 

ves una vez, “once” 

todo sobre todo, “especially” 

gustar le gusta (la naranja), “he likes (the orange)” 
eso por eso (lo digo), “that’s why (I say so)” 

ves tal vez, “perhaps” 

decir es decir, “that is to say” 

fin en fin, “in short” 

vez otra vez, “again” 

manera de (esta) manera, “in (this) way” 

con con (frecuencia), “( frequent) ly” 

verdad es verdad, “it’s true” 


faltar le falta (dinero), “he lacks (money)” 
pronto de pronto, “suddenly” 
mas no (tiene) mds que (tres), “(he has) only (three)” 


The Training of Teachers of the Modern Foreign Languages. Prepared 
for the Modern Foreign Language Study by C. M. Purrn. Publica- 
tions of the American and Canadian Committees on Modern Lan- 
guages. Volume XIII. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1929. 
xi+112 pages. 


“Even a hasty examination of Professor Purin’s report will show that 
the foreign-language teachers in this country, as a class, are poorly 
equipped both in the fundamentals of their subject and in the theory of 
teaching and the technique provided by practice under supervision. All 
of these defects, as well as a lack of professional feeling, teachers of the 
modern languages share with colleagues in other curriculum subjects, and 
all are to be explained in great measure by the recent history of our 
secondary-school system. The deficiencies in the training of modern- 
language teachers, resulting in a lack of fundamental skills and capacities, 
appear in glaring relief to every classroom visitor and are written plainly 
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in the statistics contained in this report. Less than twenty-five per cent 
of the modern-language teachers in the public secondary schools of the 
country have enjoyed opportunities beyond the college years, except such 
as were furnished by summer sessions. Only a little over thirty per cent 
of these teachers have ever visited a country where the language which 
they teach is spoken. Equally significant is the fact that one-third of them 
have not yet had three years’ teaching experience and that thirty-six states 
in the Union still issue ‘blanket’ certificates authorizing the holders to 
give instruction in any subject on the secondary-school curriculum.” 

The foregoing paragraph from the foreword to this book summarizes 
completely the gist of its twenty-two tables of statistics and the explana- 
tory matter concerning them. The committee makes fifteen recommenda- 
tions looking to the improvement of the conditions which its investigations 
have disclosed. 


Italia e Spagna. Arturo FarRINELLI, Fratelli Bocca, editori, Turin: 2 
vols. 1929. xi+442, 458 pages. 

These volumes contain the studies and essays which the great Italian 
Hispanist has written during his many years of literary and professorial 
activity, investigating specially the relations between Italian and Spanish 
literature. In arranging them for publication he has followed the chrono- 
logical appearance of the Italian writers. These are: Petrarch, Boccaccio 
(to the age of Cervantes and Lope), Italian humanists and Santillana, 
The Aragonese in Naples, Tasso, Il Conti, and personal memories of 
Spain in the year 1900. Anybody at all familiar with the nature of Fari- 
nelli’s studies will understand at once what a mine of information these 
essays and the notes contain. 


Deep Song. Adventures with Gypsy Songs and Singers in Andalusia and 
Other Lands with Original Translations by Irvinc Brown, Assistant 
Professor of Romance Languages, Columbia University. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1929. xii+355 pages. 

Mr. Brown knows much about gypsies. His researches, however, have 
not been confined to the books mentioned in his copious bibliography. He 
has sought the acquaintance of gypsies in many lands, especially in Anda- 
lusia, and studied their mode of life. Living to a gypsy is synonymous 
with singing. Gypsies are “minstrels of the world.” So the tale of 
Mr. Brown’s adventures forms the framework for the very numerous 
specimens of gypsy song in his book. Its title, Deep Song, is a translation 
of Cante jondo, sometimes called “cante grande,” by which a gypsy means 
a song that is deep, pure, and expressive. The varieties heard today are 
termed “soleares,” “siguiriyas gitanas,” and “martinetes.” 
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The erudite part of Mr. Brown’s extremely personal book is concerned 
with a discussion of the nature and origin of gypsy music and rhythms. 
He thinks they are Oriental and Hindu. There remains to be written a 
chapter on the relation between the folk-song of Spain and its modifica- 
tion by the gypsy. What is the origin of the copla and the seguidilla? The 
gypsy uses them. Did he invent them and pass them on to the Spanish 
singer? 


Ramon Lull: A Biography. By E. Atiison Peers, M.A., Gilmour 
Professor of Spanish in the University of Liverpool. London: Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. New York and Toronto: The 
Macmillan Co. 1929. xviiit+454 pages. 


“By the very magnitude of his literary achievements, Ramon Lull 
deserves a niche in literary history.” With these words Professor Peers 
opens the chapter in which he discusses the claims to fame of this most 
fertile writer of the Middle Ages. Since his death Lull has had ardent 


- admirers. In the present century Professor Peers stands foremost among 


Lullists. To his translations from Lull’s writings he now adds a com- 
prehensive biography of this thirteenth century scholar and mystic, who, 
writing in Catalan, shares with his contemporary Dante the honor of 
being among the first to use a vernacular, rather than a classic, Latin, for 
literary purposes. In the present renaissance of Catalan, Lull has been 
receiving much attention. Students of Arabic philosophy and mysticism, 
too, are attracted to Lull’s writings in the belief that he owed much to 
Oriental sources. But Professor Peers’s book is no mere dry exposition 
of medieval doctrines. He reveals Lull as an active, earnest man living 
in a somewhat hectic period and environment. 


ALFRED CoESTER 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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MALBONE WATSON GRAHAM 


Nothing I can say of my affection for Malbone Watson Graham can 
commemorate him so well as to repeat here some of the incidents in the 
life of this excellent citizen of the world. 

In his early youth, his high-school days, his taste turned toward the 
humanities, and to the classics especially, in which later, at Princeton, he 
became a thorough student. He was of the class of ’89 and of the Clio- 
sophic Society, which led him into the debates at Clio Hall, among them 
ardent debates on the tariff, for in Princeton still reverberated the famous 
Lynde debate of ’79, wherein Woodrow Wilson refused to speak in behalf 
of protection. Among his principal companions at Princeton were Alex- 
ander Reading Gulick, now a New York lawyer, and Jesse Hunter, later 
a minister of the Dutch Reformed Church; and he knew President 
McCosh quite well. Immediately after graduation he went to Lenox 
College, Hopkinton, Iowa, and taught Latin and Greek there for two 
years. At Lenox one of his colleagues was John Campbell Merriam, and 
one of his pupils Charles E. Merriam, now professor of political science 
at the University of Chicago. In 1891 he entered Princeton Theological 
Seminary, and there he belonged to the well-known Benham Club and 
associated intimately with Louis Burton Crane, now of Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, and William Winfield Caselberry, now of Los Angeles. He edited 
the publications of the Christadelphian Society in one of those years of 
Seminary attendance, which ended in 1894. Ordained to the Presbyterian 
ministry at Dubuque by the Reverend S. S. Hilscher and the Reverend 
Otis Ruston, he was soon appointed by the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions to the vacancy at Bogota caused by the resignation of the 
Reverend Mr. Caldwell (father of President Robert Caldwell of Rice 
Institute, Houston). At Bogota he took over part of the duties of the 
Colegio Americano para Varones, and soon became its Director. At this 
time the Directora of the Colegio Americano para Sefioritas at Bogota 
was Miss Nellie Nevegold. In 1896 they were married, first by the civil 
form before a justice of the peace and then by a ceremony at the Legation 
performed by the American Minister, P. J. McKinney. Their only child 
is Malbone Watson Graham, Jr., born in 1898. The outstanding events 
during their residence in Colombia were those of the very bitter civil war 
of 1900—3, which followed the administration of President San Clemente. 
On numerous occasions political fugitives, in imminent danger of execu- 
tion, were harbored within the Colegio Americano, being employed there 
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at nominal salaries in order legally to claim the immunity such services 
offered. The young Grahams did not stop with this but furnished im- 
partially a considerable amount of relief to victims of the war, and, 
because the influence of each of them had become genuinely felt, they were 
able to save many men of the rebel forces from execution by securing 
commutation of their sentences. 

Another incident, amusing in retrospect but doubtless most serious at 
the time, was a polemic opened by the parish priest of the parish of Las 
Nieves against the Directores of the Colegio Americano, who were ac- 
cused of buying and selling souls as agents of the devil himself. Open 
letters to this effect required considerable attention, and there were inter- 
views at the American Legation and the Ministry of Public Instruction 
which were not always convincing, and were once followed by a closing 
of the Colegio as a most evil headquarters of Satan. Remonstrances to 
the Government of the United States finally unlocked the Colegio’s door, 
but it is probable that the shepherd of the Las Nieves flock did not feel 
his charges to be perfectly safe from the fiend’s agents as long as the 
enthusiastic Graham couple were at large! However, after ten years of 
service in Colombia, Mr. and Mrs. Graham, with their Bogota-born son, 
came to the United States for a year; after the vacation, they went to 
Barranquilla, where Mr. Graham became pastor of the Presbyterian 
church, and almost continuously in charge of the Colegio Americano para 
Varones in Baranquilla. But due to Mrs. Graham’s failing health, and 
the need of providing for their son’s education, in 1908 they left and 
stayed for a year at Ocean Grove, New Jersey, during which period Mr. 
Graham for the first time found the leisure to study Spanish literature, 
since in Colombia there had been too much martial law, too many open 
letters about the devil, too many refugees to look after, to say nothing of 
the unremitting regular duties, to permit the luxury of reading in a quiet 
library. After the year at Ocean Grove, there was the pastorate, for three 
years, at Williams, Iowa, then that of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Ukiah, California, for another three years. Mr. Graham and his son both 
entered the University of California at the same time, the father as in- 
structor in Romance languages, the son as a freshman. Here at Berkeley 
Mr. Graham taught for nearly ten years, 1916-25, and formed strong 
friendships for Professor Rudolph Schevill, Professor Carlos Bransby, 
and Professor Ramén Jaén. His son, speaking of the years at Berkeley, 
writes : 

“On my return from France in 1919, my father expressed a desire to 
have us both take our M.A. degree together. Hence, delving into the 
works of Diego Saavedra Fajardo, a new and rare edition of whose 
writings I had procured in France, he wrote a dissertation on Fajardo’s 
life and works, discovering in the Documents Inédits, relative to the 
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Spanish negotiations at the congresses of Miinster and Osnabriick, much 
that had never before been brought to light concerning Fajardo. He 
received his degree along with me in 1920. His subsequent researches 
were primarily into the religious drarhas of sixteenth-century Spain, his 
work in that field covering various authors, of which only the work on 
Tirso de Molina ever reached completion; a similar study of Quevedo, 
brought almost to completion, was dropped when illness overtook him. 
In 1925 he left the University of California to take a position at the 
University of Michigan; and it was there, during the last three teaching 
years of his life, that some of his best writing was done.” 

The long years and hard work in a tropical climate had taken their 
toll, a heavy one, and Mr. Graham never fully recovered from a hemor- 
rhage of the brain in 1928, and succumbed at last on April 15, 1929. A 
cheerful man, a patient one, chivalrous to the poor and the rich, his 
enemies were hard to keep, for they became friends on divining the true 
nature of this cultivated and kindly gentleman, whose untimely death we 
now feel so sadly. 

S. L. Mriitarp RosENBERG 
UnNIveRsity OF CALIFORNIA 
at Los ANGELES 
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